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Most  classes  will  be  held  in  Curtis  Hall,  the  recently  completed,  modern, 
entirely  air-conditioned  classroom  building  on  the  University  Campus. 


THREE 

PRE-SESSION 


SESSIONS  WILL 

REGULAR  SESSION 


Monday,  June  8  to 
Friday,  June  26 

kmgistration 
Friday,  June  5 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


Monday,  June  29  to 
Friday,  August  7 
Registration 
Friday,  June  26 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  June  27 
9  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 


GIVEN 

SECOND  SESSION 


Monday,  August  10  to 
Tuesday,  September  1 5 

Registration 
Friday,  August  7 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


Foreign  studytours  are  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 


OFFICE  HOURS 

Daily: 


8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Saturday: 


9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 


For  further  information  write  or  visit 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Avo.,  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 


HILICOPTIR  BUS  UNB.  th«  most  mod«m  transportation  sorvico  in  tho 

I  world.  Now  York  City's  kolicoptor  possonptr  sorvico  will  toko  you  from  tho  middio 
[  of  town  to  tho  farthost  points  of  tho  city  aroo.  In  this  picturo,  o  big  twin>rotor  holi* 
I  coptor  is  landing  its  passongors  in  mid-town  Manhattan  at  t^  30th  Stroot  holiport. 


THIS  SAVAOE  TRIBAL  DANCE  is  still  por*  OLD  FAITHFUL.  This  famous  goysor  spouts  ovory 
formod  ooch  yoor  by  tho  Apochos^rominding  65  minutos  to  a  hoight  of  170  footl  You'll  find 
us  of  tho  days  whon  thoy  woro  tho  most  don-  tho  story  in  tho  Know  Your  Amorica  Introductory 
gorous  end  bloodthirsty  all  Indians.  Packogo,  which  you  may  toko  for  just  10<. 


or* 


READ  about  this  fobulous  roco  botwoon  a  horso  A  FABULOUS  comor  of  old  Europo?  No,  it's  DON'T  LOOK  DOWNI  This  mon  is  working  *  ^ 
end  tho  "Tom  Thumb",  Amorka's  first  locomo-  right  horo  in  tho  U.S.A.,  in  colorful  Now  OrlMns.  atop  Son  Francisco's  Goldon  Goto  Bridgo,  tho  airmA  amaa  naaat 

tivo.  Groat  historic  momonts  como  to  pulsing  You  con  still  trovol  thoso  stroots  in  a  horso  cor-  tollost  singlo  susponsion  bridgo  in  tho  worldl  iAFmA  ruf  vf^l 

lifo  in  tho  Progrom's  thrilling  storks  and  brooth-  riago  and  soo  tho  strango  boouty  of  tho  Croolo  Tho  Program  takos  you  on  oxcitirtg  "fiold  trips"  MognHkoiit  woN  HMip  of  U.S. 

toking  color  picturosi  housos.  Thoy  hovon't  chongod  in  100  yoorsi  to  soo  oil  Amorka's  wondors.  Ouor  B  fl.  wMol 


Horens  what  you  get . 

The  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 
invites  you  to  join  the  thousands  of 
teachers  and  their  pupils  who  are  now 
enjoying  the  delightful  “Know  Your 
America”  program. 

To  introduce  this  exciting  new  pro¬ 
gram,  you  may  take  the  Gift  Package 
shown  above  for  only  1(X!  (Value; 
$3.00.)  Here’s  what  you  get: 

1.  79  broothtoking  notsirol  color  photos  of  our 
"Notionol  Pork  Wondorlonds.*'  THoso  pic- 
turns  oro  oiroody  gummod  ond  porforotod, 
roody  for  mounting. 

7.  A  colorful  olbum  in  which  to  mount  tho 
photos.  This  olbum  contoins  on  informotivo 
7500-word  tost— full  of  intorosting  storios. 

3.  A  GIANT  28  x  40-inch  WALL  MAP  of  tho 
U.S.f  ospociolly  proporod  for  tho  Socioty, 
with  oil  tho  importont  citios,  rhrors,  moun- 
toins  ond  othor  londmorks  clooHy  shown. 

4.  In  oddition,  if  you  docido  to  continuo,  you 
will  rocoivo  at  o  Froo  Bonus,  o  hondsomo 
librory  coso  to  protoct  your  olbums. 

A  New  Program  that  Takes  You 
on  a  Different  Tour  Each  Month! 

The  Society  offers  you  this  Introductory 
Package  (value  S-T.CX))  to  acquaint  you  with 
a  new  program  of  things -to  •know  and 
things-to-see  in  our  wonderful  country. 
Once  you  have  enjoyed  your  unique  pic- 


. .  For  iust  One  DIME! 

ture-tour  of  our  National  Parks,  you  may 
wish  to  continue  your  trip  through  all  the 
scenic  wonders  of  our  great  land.  You  will 
also  learn  fascinating  facts  about  America’s 
past  and  visit  intriguing  out-of-the-way 
places. 

Here  is  how  the  Program  works;  Once 
each  month  the  Society  issues  a  colorful, 
informative  album  containing  a  7500  word 
and  picture- text  on  some  aspect  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  With  each  Album  you  also  receive  a 
magnificent  set  of  about  30  full-color 
photo-prints,  gummed  and  perforated, 
ready  for  mounting  in  your  Album. 

You  and  your  pupils  have  a  lot  of  fun 
building  a  priceless  collection  of  facts  and 
folklore  about  the  people  and  places  that 
make  our  country  great ...  a  collection  that 
will  also  become  a  valuable  part  of  the 
classroom  library.  And  the  total  cost  is 
very  low:  only  $1.00  for  each  set.  plus  a 
few  cents  shipping.  You  assume  no  obliga¬ 
tion— and  you  may  stop  at  any  time. 

Mail  Coupon  With  Only  Ten  Cents 
To  acquaint  yourself  with  this  new  Pro¬ 
gram— accept  the  $3.00  Introductory  Pack¬ 
age  for  only  ten  cents  with  your  trial 
enrollment.  There  is  no  obligation  and  you 
may  cancel  any  time!  Mail  the  coupon 
today  to  The  American  Geographical 
Society’s  Know  Your  America  Program. 
Dept.  9-JE-2,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


I - 1 

I  AMKRICAN  OKOCIRAPHICAL  ROCIKTY'S 
I  Know  Tour  America  Program 
I  Oopt.  O.JK-2,  OarOon  City,  N.Y. 

I  I  enclose  10  cents.  Please  send  at  once  my 

1  Introductory  Package  consisting  of  (1)  29 

2  Picture  Stamps  of  Our  National  Parks, 

1  ready  for  mounting  (2)  the  64-page  Album 

2  with  more  pictures  and  stories  and  (3)  the 
I  Special  Gift  Giant  Wall  Map  of  the  U.S. 

I  described  above. 

I  After  examining  my  Introductory  Pack- 
I  age.  I'll  notify  you  if  I  do  not  wish  to 
I  continue.  Otherwise,  I  understand  you  will 
I  send  me  each  month  a  new  Know  Your 
I  America  Album  complete  with  a  set  of  Pic- 
I  ture  Stamps  for  only  $1  plus  shipping.  I  am 
I  not  obligated  to  take  any  minimilm  number 
I  of  Albums  and  I  may  cancel  my  subscrip- 
I  lion  at  any  time  I  wish.  I 


MAH  COUPON  PROMPTIY  WITH  10< 

(Offer  food  only  In  ConUnenUl  U.S.A.)  f.jg.2 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS... 

Discover  the  SCENIC  WONDERS... HISTORY... INDUSTRIES... and 
PLEASURES  OF  LIVING  in  the  world’s  most  exciting  country— America 

TAKE  THIS  - 

SET 
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EACHERS! 


WIN  A  FREE  SUMMER 


SCHOLARSHIP... 


in  this  easy-to-enter  American  Seating  Contest! 


GRAND  AWARD 


$2500 


Here’s  your  chance  to  attend  the  college  or  university  of  your 
choice  this  summer  on  a  fabulous  free  scholarship!  Just  think — a 
Grand  Scholarship  Award  generous  enough  to  cover  traveling 
expenses  and  tuition  to  any  school  in  the  U.S.  or  any  country  in 
the  world  you  select! 


FORTY 


The  American  Seating  Contest  is  easy  and  fun.  There’s  nothing 
to  buy.  All  you  do  is  complete  the  following  statement  in  25  words 
or  less:  “Properly  designed  classroom  furniture  is  important 
because  ...”  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Scholarship  award  will  be 
made  in  cash. 


$200 


AWARDS 


_  t&Mw 

The  standard  by  which  all  other  public  seating  is  measured 


The  next  forty  winners  will  receive  a  S200.00  summer  scholar¬ 
ship  cash  award.  .Ml  full-time  teachers  within  the  continental 
United  .States  and  .-Maska  are  eligible  to  enter.  So.  if  you're  a  teacher, 
don’t  miss  this  exciting  opportunity  for  a  free  scholarship! 

Here’s  a  tip  that  may  help  you  win:  Our  new  booklet,  I  he  Facts 
about  School  Furniture  Today,  is  packed  with  the  latest  information 
about  all  types  of  furniture  for  schools.  You  can  obtain  a  copv  by 
writing:  .American  .Seating  Company,  Grand  Rapids  2,  .Michigan. 


JUST  FOLLOW  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES 


1  Complete  the  following  statement  in  25 
*  words  or  less;  “Properly  designed 


classroom  furniture  is  important  because...’’ 


O  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  writers  of 
*  the  most  apt,  oriKinal,  and  sincere 
statement  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  The 
Kculten  H.  Donnelley  Corporation.  Their 
decision  will  be  linal.  In  case  of  ties,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  Ik;  awarded.  No  entries  will 
Ik;  returned.  By  submitting  an  entry,  and  in 
consideration  of  its  being  accepted  for  Judg¬ 
ing,  you  consent  to  the  .American  Seating 
Company  using  such  entry  or  any  part 
thereof  for  advertising  purposes,  and  con¬ 
sent  that  your  entry,  contents,  and  any 
ideas  contained  therein  became  the  prop¬ 


erty  of  the  .American  Seating  Company. 
O  Submit  your  entry  on  a  post  card  or  in 

*  a  letter.  Include  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school  where  you  teach.  Address  your  entry 
to:  Scholarship  Contest,  P.O.  Box  5233, 
t'hicago  77,  Illinois. 

A  You  may  submit  as  many  entries  as 

*  you  wish,  but  no  more  than  one  prize 
will  Ik;  awarded  to  any  one  individual. 

C  Imtries  must  be  postmarked  not  later 

*  than  midnight,  .\pril  II,  19.59,  and 
received  by  .April  21,1 959.  Entries  must  be 
original  work  of  contestant. 

^  This  contest  is  open  to  all  school 

*  teachers  under  full-time  contract — in 


any  public,  parochial,  or  private  school 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
.States — except  employees  of  the  .American 
Seating  Company,  their  representatives, 
their  advertising  agencies,  and  memljers  of 
their  respective  families.  Contest  subject  to 
all  Federal,  state,  and  local  regulations. 


^  Winners  will  be  notilied  by  mail,  ap- 
*  proximately  one  month  following  the 
close  of  the  contest.  The  complete  list  of 
winners  will  be  sent  to  all  contestants  re¬ 
questing  one,  and  sending  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to:  .Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  .American  Seating  Company,  Grand 
Rapids  2,  Michigan. 
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I  16th  St.'s  Newest  Addition 
■  Getting  To  Know  Real  Schools,  Real  Children,  Real  Teaching 
p  Your  Will  Is  Not  Enough  .  . 
p  A  New  Look  Comes  to  Summer  School 
I  Building  a  Red  Cross  Tradition 
J  Try  Your  Library  First 

This  We  Believe  about  an  Elementary  School 
p  Providing  Experiences  through  Distributive  Education 


Samuel  A.  Gillingham  _  Atlantic 

Kathryn  E.  Stilwell  .  Bergen 

Sarah  W.  Lowden  .  Burlington 

Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell  . .  Camden 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonigle  Cape  May 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Middleton  Cumberland 

Charles  Gieske.  Jr .  Essex 

John  W.  Stouffer  .  Gloucester 

Mrs.  Jeanette  B.  Waters  . .  Hudson 

Carl  Sorensen  .  Hunterdon 

Charles  R.  Mitcheli . Mercer 

Cecil  W.  Roberts . Middlesex 

Everett  C.  Curry  .  Monmouth 

Louis  Cronholm  .  Morris 

Paul  Bridenbaugh  .  Ocean 

George  Springer  .  Passaic 

Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth . Salem 

Kathryn  A.  Yohn  .  Somerset 

Mildred  Harden  .  Sussex 

Holmes  Cliver  .  Union 

Ruth  Williams  .  Warren 


Legislative  Chairman 

Ralph  Kehs,  School  No.  3, 

Scotch  Plains 

NEA  Director 
Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  superintendent, 
Franklin  Twp..  Middlebush 

NJEA  Staff 

Executive  Secretary 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 

Assistant  Executive  Secretary 

Laurence  B.  Johnson 
Director  of  Field  Service 

Frederick  W.  Branca 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

Lewis  R.  Applegate 

Director  of  Research 

S.  Herbert  Starkey,  Jr. 

Pension  Information 

Dr.  James  P.  Connerton 
Field  Representative 

Walter  J.  O'Brien 

Field  Representative 

Jack  J.  Bertolino 

AssfH'iate  Director  of  Research 

Mrs.  Eiizabeth  W.  Haven 

Associate  Director  of  Radio-TV 

William  D.  Hayward 
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From  behind  the  back  of  Thomas  Ackershoek,  Carl  Purcell,  director 
of  NEA  photographic  services,  took  this  picture  of  the  new  NEA 
headquarters  building  at  16th  and  “M”  Sts.  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Tom,  who  is  a  teacher  at  School  No.  6  in  Paterson  and  president  of 
the  Paterson  Education  Association,  writes  on  page  261  about  the 
staff  and  services  he  found  there  when  he  visited  recently. 


Copyright  1959  hy  New  Jersey  Education  Association 


PI;BLICATI0N  and  editorial  offices  th«  NJEA  review  is  published  ten  times 

«  yeftr  on  the  finit  of  each  month  from  September  to  June  by  the  New  Jemey  &fuca> 
2  AMociation.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  750  Huyler  Street,  Teierboro,  New  Jersey.  The 

Editorial  Office  is  at  IKO  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Telephone  EXport  6*5558.  En* 
4  tered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Teterboro,  New  Jersey,  under  the 
^  Act  of  Auinist  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  iMwtaire  provided  in  Para. 
~  4,  Sec.  5.^8,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  if  unclaimed  please  send  form  3579  to  Pub* 

~  lisher  at  180  W.  State  Street.  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

^  ADVERTISING  Persons  interested  in  advertisinK  should  write  to  the  Editorial  Office  at 
^  180  W.  State  Street.  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  For  national  advertisinfr  in  the  REVIEW  and  other 

~  state  education  mairazines  write  State  Teachers  Maicaziiies,  Inc.:  295  Madison  Ave.,  New 
^  York  17,  N.  Y. :  307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III.;  600  S.  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  5.  Calif.;  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  11,  Calif. 


AsstK'iale  Editor 
Office  Manager 


Marvin  R.  Reed 
Anna  W.  Moore 


New  Jersey  Education  Association 
180  West  State  Street  Telephone: 

Trenton  8,  New  Jersey  EXport  6-5558 


MEMBERSHIP  Annual  due*  are  $10.00  for  active  member*.  $2.00  for  aaaociate  members, 
$2.00  for  retired  tearher*  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  $1200  or  more,  and  $1.00  for 
retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  less  than  $1200.  Those  required  to  have  a 
certifleate  are  elieible  for  active  membership  only.  Payment  of  the  annual  dues  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  REVIEW  for  one  year  from  January  through  January.  One  dollar 
of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  REVIEW. 

TEACHER  WELFARE  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  throuch  the 
Exeeutive  Secretary.  NJEA.  1*0  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  M,  N.  J.  Telephone  EXport  6-S6S8. 
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Graduate  and  Undergraduate 
Courses  Open  to 
Both  Men  and  Women  in 

ARTS  and  SCIENCES 

June  29  -  August  19 

EDUCATION 

June  29  -  August  12 

Special  courses  for  teachers:  Water  Life 
and  Field  Biology;  National  Government 
of  the  U.S.;  Russian  Thought  from  Ivan 
the  Terrible  to  Pasternak;  American  Fic¬ 
tion,  1790  to  1890;  Studies  in  Choral 
Literature;  Advanced  Composition  for 
Teachers  of  English;  plus  regular  Educa¬ 
tion  courses. 

Limited  scholarships  available  in 
Field  Biology,  Guidance;  Master  of 
Education  through  summer  work  only. 

Conferences:  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion:  A  New  Look  at  the  Secondary 
School;  Scientific  Creativity  in  an  Organ¬ 
izational  Setting. 

Broad  extracurricular  program 

For  Prefiminary  Annountement  write  to 

HARVARD  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

O  Dept.  2  Weld  Hall 
Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 


fective  Secondary  School  Music  Pro¬ 
gram?”,  when  it  meets  at  the  A.  L. 
Johnson  Regional  H.S.,  on  March 


PROFESSIONAL.  MEETINGS 

Clement  Atlee,  former  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  the  first 
speaker  in  a  series  of  public  lectures 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Newark  State  College.  Tickets 
for  the  series,  which  will  include 
Daniel  Schoor,  Ogden  Nash,  and 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  are  $5.00. 

First  lecture  will  be  on  February  23. 

The  NEA  Department  of  Elemen-  Rutgers  School  of  Education 

tary  School  Principals  meets  in  Los  “Crucial  Issues  in  Educa- 

Angeles,  Calif.,  February  28  to  tion”  the  theme  of  its  1959  Educa- 
March  4  *  Conference  at  the  New  Bruns¬ 

wick  campus  on  March  25. 

The  NEA  Association  for  Higher 

Education  will  have  its  annual  con-  exhibitions 

vention  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  1-4.  *he  Land  and  Its 

People,”  aims  at  a  better  understand- 
The  NEA  Association  for  Supervis-  ing  of  these  fellow  American  citizens 
ion  and  Curriculum  Development  through  their  historical  background, 
will  hold  its  14th  annual  conference  their  problems,  and  their  creative 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  1-5.  progress  toward  a  better  life.  Ex- 

An  Institute  for  Teacher,  of  Social  ‘^ontmuci  at  the  NJ  Slate 

Stndie,  will  be  sponsored  by  Pater-  Tremoo  (daily  9-5;  Sons. 

enri  Qtatfa  frrym  r\  m  r\n  '* 


The  NEA  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  week  of 

March  23  to  26. 


Here's  how  amazing 
Grader 
cuts  your 
\  scoring 
V  time  91% 


After  rheckitiK  papers,  set  E-Z  Grader  slide 
at  total  number  of  problems ...  read  precise 
percentage  score  under  number  of  wrong 
answers.  That's  all  there  is  to  it  .  .  .  no 
Iftiig,  tiring  paper  work  ...  no  mistakes,  no 
disputes  .  .  .  actually  saves  you  hours  every 
week.  Used  and  endorsed  by  teachers  of  all 
grades,  all  subjects,  all  reporting  methods. 
Start  now  to  enjoy  trouble-free  scoring 
with  the  amazing  K-Z  Grader.  Order  today' 

READ  WHAT  THIS  DELIGHTED 
TEACHER  8ATS  ABOUT  E-Z  GRADEB. 
THOUSANDS  MORE  AGREE  With  HER. 
E.  C.  of  Virginia  says  "...  a  tremendous 
help.  I  want  some  of  my  school  teacher 
friends  to  enjoy  them  too!’’ 

□  ■OER  NOW!  E-Z  QRAOCR  QUARANTCCO 
TO  aATISFY  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

The  E-Z  Gr.ider  Co.,  Dept.  S 

281199  Gates  Mills  Blvd.,  Cleveland  24,  Ohio 

Please  rush . E-Z  Grader(8)  <fi}  Jl.OO  by 


GOVERNOR  Robert  B.  Meyner  talks  with  a 
group  of  young  Puerto  Rican  students  from 
Trenton,  who  attended  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  the  special  exhibition  "Puerto  Rico— the 
Land  and  Its  Paople"  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Museum,  Trenton,  on  December  10.  Assisting 
the  Governor  with  some  helpful  translation 
is  Guadalupe  Ruiz,  field  representative,  Mi¬ 
gration  Division,  Dept,  of  Labor,  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


return  mail  postpaid.  I  enclose  $. 


Name. 


School. 


Address. 


y . Zone - State . 

10%  discount  on  orders  of  10  or  more 


)s”  make  it  easy  to 


lese 


msw  er  (juestioiis  on  gro\vin<»  ii[) 


Complete  Menstrual  Education  Program  Free. 


Many  toachors  find  this  prournin,  from  the  makers  of 
Mo<less*  Sanitary  Napkins,  Belts,  and  Teen-Af^e  liy 
Moiless,  of  distinct  help  in  answering  questions  girls 
ask  about  menstruation. 

If  you  would  like  any  or  all  of  these  excellent  “helps," 
fill  in  the  coupon  below,  checking  the  items  you  want 
ami  the  quantity  of  copies  re<iuircd.  The  makers  of 
Modess  will  be  happy  to  fill  your  retjuest. 

New  Kditinii!  “Growing  I'p  and  IJkiiig  It”— explains  the 
“why”  and  “wherefores”  of  menstruation  clearly,  sim¬ 
ply  ...and  in  language  your  girls  can  easily  und(>rstand. 
Cram-packed  with  friendly,  helpful  advice  on  health 
and  good  grooming,  it’s  a  wonderful  supplement  to 
classroom  discussions. 

“How  Shull  I  Tell  My  Daughter?” — valuable  l)Ooklet  for 
mothers  .  .  .  specially  good  for  P.T.A.  meetings. 
“Kdiieatioiial  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene” — in¬ 
cludes  large  anatomical  wall  chart,  a  general  teaching 
guide,  and  copies  of  above  booklets. 

“Molly  (irows  Up” — award-winning  movie  for  girls  9  to 
14  . . .  also  excellent  for  showing  mothers.  16  mm.  black 
and  white,  sound,  runs  15  minutes.  (On  free  loan.)  Com¬ 
plete  with  Teacher’s  Guide  prepared  by  McGraw-Hill. 
“Conlidenee  Reeuuse...  V’oii  Understand  Menstniation” 
—color  filmstrip  for  girls  I  t  and  older — first  on  mens¬ 
trual  hygiene.  May  be  stopped  for  (piestions,  9.5  mm. 
with  or  without  15-minute  sound  record.  (Yours  to 
kc«'p.)  Teacher’s  Guide  prepared  by  McGraw-Hill  in¬ 
cludes  script. 


Jens 

jnd. 

live 


Director  of  Kilucation,  Personal  PrtKiuels  tW|>oration 
Kox  .>966-2.  MillioHn.  >.  J. 

IMeiise  senil  me  >><•»•; 

_ copies  of  “(Jrowing  Up  and  Liking  It” 

_ copies  of  “How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Diiiighter?” 

_ Itimm.  movie, “Molly  (Irows  Up” (on  free  loan).  Allow  4  weeks 

for  delivery.  Date  wanted _ Alternate  date _ 

_ 3.>  mm.  filmstrip,  “Confidence  Itecause  .  .  .  You  Understand 

Menstruation” _ with  sound _ without  sound.  Record: 

It!", _ 12" _ Univ.  12".  Circle  sjteed  desired:  33H,  45,  78. 

Date  wanted _ (Yours  to  keep.) 

_ ^one  “Udiicational  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene” 


Name. 


.Course. 


ScIkkiI. 


Sch(N>l  address. 


.State. 


$30,000 

PER 

MONTH 


I  j  “Decorative  Arts:  50  Years  of  Col- 
!  lecting,”  featuring  glass,  silver,  ce¬ 
ramics,  furniture,  textiles,  and  laces 
of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries, 
is  shown  in  connection  with  the  50th 
I  anniversary  celebration  at  the  New- 
I  ark  Museum. 

‘  CONCERTS 

Carl  Seeman,  pianist,  will  be  heard 
I  at  Vorhees  Chapel,  IDouglass  Col¬ 
lege  (tickets  $1.50)  at  8:30  p.m.  on 
1  February  18. 

I  A  Faculty  Concert  will  be  given  by 
members  of  the  Douglass  College  de-  i 
I  partment  of  music  at  the  college’s 
[  Vorhees  Chapel  at  8:30  p.m.  on  Feb-  | 
i  ruary  22. 


Yes,  the  NJEA  Income 
Protection  Plan 

Is  currently  paying  benefits  averaging 
more  than  $30,000  per  iiionth  to  the 


i  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  | 
j  Ormandy  conducting,  will  be  heard 
at  the  Mosque  Theatre,  Newark,  at 
^  8:40  p.m.  on  March  17. 

I  THEATER 

,  I  “Ring  Round  the  Moon,”  by  Jean 
I  I  Anouilh  and  adapted  by  Christopher  ' 

!  I  Fry,  will  be  presented  by  the  Queens  I 
'  j  Theatre  Guild  at  the  Little  Theatre  > 
;  1  Douglass  College  (tickets  $2.00)  at 
j  j  8:30  p.m.  February  17-21. 


Teachers  in  New  Jersey. 

Every  day  this  popular  gronj)  plan  is 
proving  its  value  and  iiiiportaiiee  to  the 
NJEA  ineinbers  thronghont  the  State. 


Far  complete  information  please  contact  tlx’ 

Special  Teacher  Office 


^\AJailiinaton  ^flationai 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

30  W.  Lafayette  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Telephone  LYric  9-3006 


RADIO  PROGRAMS  I 

“What’s  the  Answer” — weekly  pro-  j 
gram  on  schools  produced  by  NJEA  | 
and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents  and  j 
Teachers.  Soon-to-be-heard  topics 
include: 

“New  Jersey’s  College  Crisis” — a  re- 

fxjrt  on  future  college  needs  . 

I  week  of  February  15. 

“FEES  and  FLUG” — the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  in  both  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  upper  grades. 

.  week  of  February  22. 

“School  Awards” — a  report  on  the 
j  effect  of  honor  rolls,  school  letters. 

etc .  week  of  March  1.  , 

“New  Jersey’s  Two-Room  Schools”  I 

- an  on-the-spot  broadcast  from 

j  one  of  the  few  remaining  small  rural 


schools  in  the  State  .. 

week  of 

March  8. 

WCMC,  Wildwood 

1230 

Wed., 

10.05  p.m.  / 

WCRV,  Washington 

1580 

Thurs., 

2:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  N.  Brunswick 

1450 

Sun., 

7:05  p.m. 

WFPS,  Atlantic  City 

1450 

Sun., 

10:05  p.m. 

WJLK,  Asbury  Park 

1310 

Thurs., 

8:05  p.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown 

1250 

Thurs., 

2:05  p.m. 

WNNJ.  Newton 

1360 

Sun., 

3:05  p.m. 

WPAT,  Paterson 

930  4th  Sun.. 

11:30  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton 

1240 

Thurs., 

7:30  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton 

920 

Tues., 

9:05  p.m. 

P  a  g  «  2  S  2 


NJEA  REVI EW 


*^G£r  LETTEP^-*^^ 


OF  VEXTERS  " 


J^c-r  ri£ 

Biovies. 


Read  how  youngsters  appreciate 

‘‘HOW  TO  CATCH  A  COLD” 

by  Walt  Disney  Productions 
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Schedule  an  early  showing  this  fall 


®  1961  Walt  Disney  Productions 

"How  To  Catch  a  Cold" 

by 

Walt  Disney  Productions 


Health  Pledge  for  primary 

B  grades.  ’’I  Promise  Common  Sense” 
is  a  health  pledge  for  youngsters  to 
sign  and  keep.  It  lists  the  lessons 
taught  in  the  film;  helps  school  and 
home  fight  the  common  cold. 

youngsters  cold  prevention  in  10  highlights  of  film.  Six  r^'^aTin^ 

delightful  minutes  of  Walt  Disney  ful|.colorposters,l4by20inches, 

fun.  Prints  available  on  short-term  classroom  or  school  bulletin 

loon  for  first  showings  or  repeat  bo^rd,  offer  reminders  of  the  iklSlfll// 

performances.  lessons  learned  from  the  film.  L. 

This  entire  program  available  mthoirf  charge  KiMKRu^'c^iiVK  cortormio^ 

from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  makers  of  Kleenex  tissues  (&  19S8.  K>mt>«riy.ciari<  corporation 

- CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! - , 


Association  Films,  btc.,  Dept.  ST-29-C 
347  Madison  Avenue 
Nev*  York  17,  Nevir  York 


In  addition  please  send: 

— —  copies  of  "I  Promise  Common  Sense"  (for  grades  2,  3,  and  4). 
- set  of  posters  (large  schools  may  require  more  than  one  set). 


Please  send  me  free,  except  for  return  postage,  the  1 6  mm.  sound  Nome— 
and  color  film,  "How  To  Catch  a  Cold.” 

Doy  wanted  (allow  4  weeks)  _  School - 

2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks) - 

Street- 

3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks) - 


FEBRUARY.  l9St 


Lord,  give  the  world  common  sense,  beginning  with  me. 


1959 

The  new  year  brings  with  it  the  new  broom,  the  new  leaf,  the  fresh  page, 
and  we  find  ourselves  trying  to  make  the  clean  sweep,  too.  In  these  first 
weeks  we  are  inclined  to  be  dissatisfied  with  all  effort,  including  our  own. 
January  and  February  can  be  difficult  months.  As  the  frozen  earth  stands 
bleak  and  still,  so  do  we! 

HOPE 

Underneath,  however,  there  are  rare  and  hopeful  signs.  Take  this  one 
for  example:  I  heard  Dave  Garroway  interview  an  authority  on  furniture 
design  at  the  Home  Furnishing  Show  in  Chicago.  When  he  referred  to  a 
piece  of  furniture  as  “casual,”  the  lady  said,  “Casual  is  out  of  our  vocabu¬ 
lary.  We  are  aiming  to  improve  our  manners  by  making  furniture  more 
formal,  traditional.” 

Imagine  our  classrooms,  our  corridors,  our  assemblies  if  we  took  “cas¬ 
ual”  out  of  our  students’  wardrobes.  Suppose  we  could  remove  the  thought¬ 
less,  careless  dress  and  replace  it  with  the  comfortable,  dignified,  easy  cloth¬ 
ing  which  befits  youth  at  all  ages.  Wouldn’t  manners  improve  vastly? 

It  can  be  done.  Many  schools  have  taken  the  great  step,  with  success. 

PEACE 

I’m  for  joining  the  designers  of  furniture  in  deleting  "casual.”  I’ll  sub¬ 
stitute  “comfortable,  easy.”  Join  me? 


Association 


Activities 


Legislature  Opens  for  1959  Session 
With  Education  Bills  in  the  Forefront 

STATE  LAW-MAKERS  rush  to  introduce  new  measures  calling 
for  college  bond  vote,  for  more  state  aid,  and  for  scholarships. 


I  The  1959  State  Legislature  opened 
I  on  January  13  with  education  very 
I  much  in  the  forefront  of  the  lawmak¬ 
er's  thinking.  A  number  of  education 
bills,  among  them  many  which  are 
'  part  of  the  NJEA  Legislative  pro¬ 
gram,  were  intnxluced  early  in  the 
first  session. 

The  need  for  a  college  bond  issue 
seems  to  be  first  item  on  many  agen¬ 
das.  with  several  bills  presented 
which  call  for  a  vote  this  November. 
I  The  first  bill  in  the  Senate,  S-1,  by 
I  Senators  Jones  (R.,  Bergen)  and 

Ozzard  (R.,  Somerset)  calls  for  a 
566,800,000  State  bond  issue.  In 
the  Assembly,  A-3  by  Assemblymen 
Brady  (D.,  Hudson),  Melon!  (D., 
Camden),  and  Connery  (D., Glouces¬ 
ter)  calls  for  a  similar  referendum. 
1  A-4,  introduced  by  Assemblymen 

!  Hyland  (D.,  Camden),  Hauser  (D., 
I  Hudson)  and  Matthews  (D.,  Essex) 


Governor  Emphasizes  College 
Needs  in  Legislative  Address 

Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  made 
higher  education  the  major  concern 
of  the  education  section  of  his  an¬ 
nual  message  to  the  1959  State  Leg¬ 
islature.  Speaking  on  January  13. 
the  Governor  urged  completion  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education's  pro¬ 
gram  for  additional  buildings  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  at  the  six  State  Colleges,  and 
at  Newark  College  of  Engineering. 
He  repeated  his  position  of  a  year 
ago,  that  either  a  bond  issue  or  a 
series  of  annual  appropriations  would 
be  acceptable  to  him. 

He  also  called  for  early  action  on 
any  scholarship  program  the  Legis¬ 
lature  might  pass.  He  said  quick 
passage  would  be  important  “if  it  is 
to  have  any  meaning  for  the  1959 
school  year,  because  a  staff  will  have 
to  be  organized,  and  applications 
processed  this  Spring. 


authorizes  a  bond  issue  of  $13,500,- 
000  in  each  of  five  successive  years 
for  higher  education. 

Another  Assembly  bill.  A- 163,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Assemblymen  Beadle- 
ston  (R.,  Monmouth),  Barkalow  (R., 
Monmouth),  Bateman  (R.,  Somer¬ 
set).  Maraziti  (R.,  Morris).  Franklin 
(R..  Morris),  Salsburg  (R.,  Atlantic) 
and  Kay  (R.,  Cape  May),  calls  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $76,550,000. 

State  Aid  Presented 

Two  state  aid  bills  backed  by 
NJEA  were  presented  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  as  A-101  and  A- 102  by  As¬ 
semblymen  Hauser,  Barkalow.  and 
Miller  (D.,  Union).  A- 1 01  would 
increase  state  building  aid  by  about 
$7  million  and  A- 102  would  in¬ 
crease  the  general  state  aid  formula 
to  bring  aSout  $80  million  more  to 
local  schotfi  districts.  In  the  Senate, 
Senator  Waddington  ( D.,  Salem ) 
sponsored  a  resolution.  SJR  2,  which 
would  direct  the  State  Tax  Policy 
Commission  to  undertake  a  re-exam¬ 
ination  of  the  means  of  providing 
increased  State  financial  assistance 
for  public  schools. 

Many  of  the  lawmakers  were  also 
anxious  to  achieve  early  introduction 
for  scholarship  proposals.  S-2  would 
establish  State  competitive  scholar¬ 
ships.  amounting  to  $400  each  for 
use  in  accredited  State  collegiate  in- 
titutions.  It  is  sponsored  by  Senators 
Hillery  (R.,  Morris),  Fox  (D.,  Es¬ 
sex),  Crane  (R.,  Union),  Lynch  (D., 
Middlesex),  Cowgill  (D.,  Camden), 
and  Harper  (R.,  Sussex).  In  the 
Assembly,  Assemblymen  McGowan 
(D.,  Union),  Musto  (D.,  Hudson), 
Hauser,  Kesselhaut  (D.,  Essex),  and 
Matthews  have  introduced  A-2.  This 
bill  would  award  scholarships  of  up 
to  $400  for  assistance  at  accredited 
collegiate  institutions. 

Under  S-8  and  S-9,  presented  by 
Senators  Jones  and  Crane,  the  State 


FREDERICK  H.  HAUSER,  chairman  of  the 
Assembly  Education  Committee,  admires  a 
floral  tribute  sent  to  him  on  the  opening  of 
the  I9S9  Legislature.  Mr.  Hfuser  (D.,  Hud¬ 
son)  is  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Hoboken  and  a  member  of  NJEA. 


would  set  up  a  college  loan  fund  for 
State  residents  from  which  they  might 
borrow  up  to  $  I  ,(KK)  a  year. 

Assemblyman  Crabiel  (D.,  Middle¬ 
sex)  is  supporting  A- 154,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  State  com¬ 
petitive  scholarship  loans  for  under¬ 
graduate  study  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  this  state.  As¬ 
semblymen  Bcadleston  and  Barkalow 
are  sponsoring  A- 159  to  provide  for 
State  competitive  scholarships  for 


(continued  on  page  284) 


ROBERT  C.  CRANE,  chairman  of  tha  Sonata 
Education  Committae,  answers  a  naws  ro- 
portor's  quastions  on  opening  day  of  tha 
Lagislatura.  Mr.  Crane  (R.,  Union)  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  tha  ELIZABETH  DAILY 
JOURNAL. 


FEtRUARV,  ITST 
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New  State  Booklet 
To  Aid  Bond  Sales 


The  case  for  New  Jersey  school 
bonds  as  desirable  investments  is 
presented  in  a  booklet  just  published 
by  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  outgrowth  of  the  work 
of  a  School  Bond  Committee  headed 
by  Leonard  E.  Best.  The  committee 
felt  that  such  a  presentation  should 
stimulate  the  interest  of  investors  in 
New  Jersey  school  bonds,  and  that 
increased  interest  would  lower  in¬ 
terest  rates  on  bonds. 

Lists  Pertinent  Facts 
The  booklet,  which  might  also  be 
of  interest  to  classes  studying  New 
Jersey,  reviews  pertinent  facts  about 
the  State,  explains  its  finance  and 
school  finance  patterns,  and  reviews 
in  considerable  detail  procedures  and 
protections  in  the  issuance  of  school 
bonds. 

leader,  the  first  Democrat,  incidently.  In  a  time  when  some  $100,000.- 
to  be  in  this  position  in  21  years.  000  of  new  school  buildings  is  being 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  Assembly  authorized  in  a  single  year,  any  reduc- 
in  1949  and  moved  up  from  assistant  tion  in  interest  rates  or  increased 
minority  leader,  to  minority  leader,  receptivity  for  school  bonds  can  offer 
to  majority  leader,  and  now  to  the  substantial  benefit  to  the  taxpayers. 
Speaker's  chair. 

A  graduate  of  Rider  College  and 

a  teacher  at  South  Amboy  for  25  Among  the  interesting  items  in 
years,  Mr.  Kurtz  is  one  of  only  two  the  new  booklet,  which  is  called  “New 
educators  among  the  legislative  Jersey  Schools,”  is  the  fact  that  the 
group.  Frederick  H.  Hauser  shares  New  Jersey  state  debt  is  $16.61  per 
this  distinction;  both  are  active  NJEA  capita,  as  compared  with  a  national 
members.  median  of  $29.23,  with  State  debt 

Though  many  teachers  serve  in  P®'"  cent  of  estimated 

Legislatures  across  the  nation,  Mr.  personal  income,  as  compared  with 
Kurtz's  elevation  to  the  Speaker's  a  national  median  of  1.8.  Illustrating 
chair  in  New  Jersey  is  another  land-  the  booklet  are  pictures  of  several 
mark  in  the  increasing  participation  attractive  schrxils  built  in  New  Jersey 
of  teachers  in  politics.  in  recent  years. 


WILLIAM  KURTZ  (right),  a  commercial  teacher  and  assistant  principal  at  South  Amboy 
H.S.,  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  Speaker  of  the  1959  General  Assembly  from  Judge  Klemmer 
Kaltelssen.  The  floral  shield  in  the  background  was  presented  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Teachers  Association  to  mark  the  occasion. 


Middlesex  Co.  Beams 


Teacher  "Bill"  Kurtz  Elected  Assembly  Speaker 

Several  dozen  Middlesex  County 
teachers  watched  with  pride  on  Tues¬ 
day,  January  13  as  one  of  their  fel¬ 
low-teachers  became  the  Speaker  of 
the  N.  J.  State  Assembly.  William 
Kurtz,  better  known  among  teachers 
and  politicians  as  “Bill,”  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  and  assistant  princi¬ 
pal  at  South  Amboy  H.S. 

As  Speaker,  Mr.  Kurtz  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  conducting  the  business 
of  the  large  proportionally-represen- 
tative  branch  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  also  places  him  immediately 
behind  Senate  President  Wesley  L. 

Lance  (R.,  Hunterdon)  to  act  as  gov¬ 
ernor  when  Gov.  Meyner  is  outside 
the  state. 

During  the  session  just  completed 
Kurtz  served  as  Assembly  majority 


SEVERAL  CARLOADS  of 
Middlesex  Counfy  teach¬ 
ers  (left)  visited  the 
Legislature  on  opening 
day,  to  watch  fellow- 
teacher  William  Kurtz 
sworn  in  as  Assembly 
speaker.  (right)  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Lawrie,  county 
member  of  the  NJEA 
Legislative  Committee 
presents  a  floral  shield 
from  the  MCTA. 
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Heading  for  22,000 

NEA  Membership  Already  Matches  Last  Year 


Sparked  by  many  impressive  in¬ 
dividual  district  gains.  New  Jersey 
membership  in  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  has  already  passed  the  18,421 
total  of  last  year  and  could  be  well 
on  its  way  to  reaching  the  22,000 
goal  set  for  1958-59. 

Based  on  returns  up  to  January 
16,  the  NEA  records  for  New  Jersey 
showed  16,807  active  NEA  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  State.  After  adding  to 
this  2,127  NEA  life  members  the 
total  came  to  18,934.  This  total  fell 
just  3,066  short  of  the  22,000  goal. 

Start  LIFT  Drive 

To  match  this  goal  and  particularly 
to  pass  the  20,000  mark,  which 
would  qualify  New  Jersey  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  seat  on  the  NEA  Board  of 
Directors,  the  NJEA-NEA  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  is  quickly  launch¬ 
ing  a  “LIFT  NEA”  drive.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  having  “Life  mem¬ 
bers  Introducing  Fellow  Teachers” 
to  NEA,  the  drive  will  ask  each  of 
the  2,127  life  members  to  enroll  one 
teacher  who  is  not  an  NEA  member. 
This  campaign,  plus  other  last  min¬ 
ute  local  follow-up  enrollments, 
could  easily  give  New  Jersey  a  new 
record  membership  in  NEA. 

The  January  16  report  showed 
that  16  of  the  State's  21  counties 
were  already  ahead  of  last  year’s 
final  totals.  Burlington  County  had 
made  the  best  gain  so  far,  with  138 
more  NEA  members  than  last  year. 

Over  300  individual  school  dis¬ 
tricts  had  shown  an  increase  ahead 
of  their  final  totals  of  last  year. 

Show  Sizeable  Gains 

Some  of  the  districts  which 
showed  important  gains  in  NEA  sup¬ 
port  were:  East  Orange — up  44  to 
313;  Parsippany-Troy  Hills — up  37 
to  75;  Teaneck — up  36  to  141; 
Plainfield — up  36  to  229;  Chester 
Twp.  (Morris  Co.) — up  31  to  32; 
Franklin  Twp.  (Somerset  Co.) — up 
31  to  98;  Paramus — up  30  to  172; 
Pemberton  Twp.  (Burlington  Co.) — 
up  30  to  34;  Park  Ridge — up  29  to 
43;  Roselle  Park — up  29  to  81; 
Dover — up  29  to  99;  and  Bridgeton 
—up  29  to  169. 

Among  the  State's  eight  large  dis¬ 
tricts,  those  employing  more  than 
500  teachers.  Camden.  Newark,  Jer¬ 


sey  City,  Trenton,  and  Woodbridge 
already  showed  active  NEA  mem¬ 
berships  ahead  of  last  year’s  final 
totals. 

NJEA  Also  Passes  Mark 

On  January  16,  the  total  for  NJEA 
memberships  also  had  passed  the  to¬ 
tal  for  last  year.  It  stood  at  38,736, 
or  308  more  than  at  the  end  of 
1957-58. 

Additional  districts  showing  sig¬ 
nificant  gains  in  this  latest  NJEA  re¬ 
port  were;  Paramus — up  33  above 
162;  Ramapo  Reg.  H.S. — up  21 
above  38;  Ridgefield — up  23  above 
75;  River  Dell  Reg.  H.S. — up  20 
above  77;  Lower  Camden  Co.  Reg. 
H.S. — up  26  above  66;  Asbury  Park 
— up  26  above  114;  Brick  Twp. 
(Ocean  Co.) — up  32  above  59; 
Lower  Penns  Neck  Twp.  (Salem 
Co.) — up  23  above  101;  Linden — 
up  20  above  355;  Union — up  30 
above  371;  Union  Co.  Reg.  H.S. — 
up  26  above  120;  and  Westfield — 
up  24  above  280. 

Final  goal  for  NJEA  membership 
this  year  is  41,000. 


Rally  Education  Forces 


School  budgets,  state  aid.  and  a 
college  bond  issue  shared  the  inter¬ 
est  of  educators,  PTA  members,  and 
board  of  education  representatives  at 
five  regional  meetings  held  at  the 
end  of  last  month.  Designed  to  rally 
education  forces  for  the  coming  year, 
the  meetings  included  two  county 
leaders  from  each  group. 

Avoid  No-New-Tax  Planks 
Those  attending  were  briefed  on 
the  $80  million  state  aid  proposal, 
the  $8  million  building  aid  proposal, 
and  the  $66,800,000  college  build¬ 
ing  program.  In  discussing  the  need 
for  broad-based  taxes  to  finance 
these  projects,  the  delegates  em¬ 
phasized  approaches  to  legislators 
and  to  political  party  committees  to 
have  the  no-new-tax  planks  elimin¬ 
ated  from  party  platforms.  The  im- 


N.  J.  CONGRESSMAN  Frank  T)«omp$on,  Jr., 
(D.,  4t)«  Oist.)  )«a$  becoma  the  chief  con¬ 
gressional  leader  (or  Federal  aid  for  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  opening  week  of  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress  Mr.  Thompson  introduced  a  major 
federal  aid  bill  similar  to  last  year's  Murray- 
Metcalf  measure.  Since  Mr.  Metcalf  has  left 
the  House  Labor  and  Education  Committee 
to  devote  full-time  to  Ways  and  Means.  Mr. 
Thompson  will  be  the  leading  committee 
advocate  for  the  new  legislation.  The  bill, 
backed  vigorously  by  NEA,  would  provide 
$1.1  billion  for  school  construction  and  teach¬ 
ers'  salaries  the  first  year,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  to  $4.7  billion  four  years  later. 


portunce  of  local  efforts  to  assure 
passage  of  school  budgets  was  also 
emphasized. 

The  meetings  were  sponsored  by 
the  N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  N.  J.  State  Federation 
of  District  Boards  of  Education,  the 
N.  J.  Schixtl  Superintendents’  Assn., 
and  NJEA.  Burlington.  Camden. 
Hunterdon,  and  Mercer  Counties  met 
at  NJEA  headquarters  on  Januray 
22,  Morris.  Sussex,  Somerset  and 
Warren  Counties  met  in  Chester  on 
January  26,  Atlantic,  Cape  May, 
Cumberland,  Gloucester,  and  Salem 
Counties  met  at  Glassboro  State  Col¬ 
lege  on  January  27,  Middlesex,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ocean,  and  Union  met  in 
New  Brunswick  on  February  3,  and 
Bergen.  Essex,  Hudson,  and  Passaic 
Counties  met  in  Newark  on  Febru¬ 
ary  4. 


Five  Campaign  "Briefings"  Stress  New  Taxes 
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Nominating  Committee 
Lists  '59-'61  Proposals 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
met  at  NJEA  headquarters  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8.  Richard  Dickinson,  delegate 
from  Burlington  County,  was  elected 
chairman;  and  Leonora  Feuchter, 
delegate  from  Union  County,  was 
chosen  to  serve  as  secretary. 

The  committee  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  proposals  for  nominations  for 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Treas¬ 
urer. 

For  President; 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  dean  of  students, 
Glassboro  State  College 

For  Vice-President: 

Louis  Crcnholm,  principal,  Dover  H.S. 
Harriet  Reiners,  teacher,  H.  B.  Wilson 
School,  Camden 

A.  John  Sheps,  teacher,  S.  8th  St.  School, 
Newark 

For  Treasurer: 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  vice-principal,  Union 

H.S. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  teacher.  School  No. 
14,  Jersey  City 

Charles  Gieske,  Jr.,  teacher,  Grove  St. 
School,  Irvington 

Charles  E.  Robinson,  principal.  School  No. 
8,  Clifton 

Mrs.  Vella  M.  Macauley,  teacher,  Penns 
Grove  Reg.  H.S.* 

The  committee  will  meet  again  on 
March  1 2  to  act  upon  these  proposed 
names. 


*Name  personally  withdrawn  from  con¬ 
sideration. 


Special  Projects  To  Benefit 

Some  Defense  Education 

Some  New  Jersey  schools  may  see 
a  few  definite  improvements  in 
their  programs  before  the  end  of  this 
school  year  as  the  new  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  commences  to 
operate.  By  early  spring.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  should  have  several  of  this  State’s 
programs  under  way. 

The  Act,  passed  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  85th  Congress,  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  September 
2,  is  currently  the  subject  of  much 
activity  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  of  numerous  conferences  of 
state  and  local  school  officials 
throughout  the  nation.  Implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  portions  of  the  act  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  states  has  been  delayed 
by  the  official  legal  interpretations 
necessary  at  the  federal  level,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  respect  to  matching  by 
states  and  local  agencies. 

Appropriates  Less 

The  1958  Act  authorizes  annual 
federal  appropriations  of  $152,500,- 
000  to  the  states,  territories  and  to 
institutions  of  higher  education. 
Actual  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  however, 
amount  to  only  $40,000,000. 

Although  the  original  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  aid  called  for  grants  to  New 
Jersey  of  up  to  $2,104,951  for  state 
programs,  the  State  will  be  allotted 
only  $605,081  of  the  actual  1958-59 
appropriations.  To  receive  this  money 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 


N  J.  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  Tretttor,  ff.J. 


IS  and 
COLLEGES 


THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  is  the  major  theme  used  in  this  year's  NJEA  billboard  now 
appearing  throughout  the  state.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  N.  J.  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  and  the  various  display  firms  of  the  state,  the  Association  is  attempting  to  keep 
the  public  alerted  to  the  importance  of  better  education. 
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Act  Funds  Due  Soon 

matching  funds  from  local  and  state 
sources  of  $418,856  would  have  to 
be  earmarked  for  the  various  pro¬ 
grams. 

Important  amounts  appropriated 
for  New  Jersey  for  the  first  half  of 
1959  would  be  $328,362  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  renovations  needed  for 
strengthening  science,  mathematics 
and  modem  foreign  language  instruc¬ 
tion;  $29,744  for  expanding  State 
supervisory  services;  $156,481  for 
improving  guidance,  counseling  and 
testing  programs  for  the  identifica¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  able  stu¬ 
dents;  $65,494  for  new  programs  in 
vocational  education;  and  up  to  $25.- 
000  for  the  improvement  of  statistical 
services  of  State  educational  agencies. 

Funds  for  equipment  and  renova¬ 
tion  for  the  improvement  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language 
teaching  must  be  distributed  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  state  plan,  approved  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  No  pay¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  to  districts  ex¬ 
cept  for  specific  renovation  projects 
or  equipment  to  serve  those  subject 
fields.  It  may  not  be  given  on  an 
across-the-board  or  every  pupil  basis. 

The  grant  for  additional  State  su¬ 
pervisory  services  must  be  matched 
by  state  appropriations  after  this 
year.  The  money  will  be  spent  for 
administration  of  the  equipment  and 
renovation  aid  program,  for  super¬ 
visory  and  consultant  help,  confer¬ 
ences,  publications,  etc.  Because  of 
New  Jersey  budgetary  limitations,  it 
is  unlikely  that  many  additional  su¬ 
pervisors  will  be  added  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  staff.  Ma¬ 
jor  emphasis  will  probably  be  given 
to  conferences  and  in-service  pro¬ 
grams  for  local  staffs. 

To  Identify  Aptitudes 

Funds  for  guidance  and  testing 
must  be  matched  after  this  schwl 
year  by  state  funds  for  expenditures 
at  the  state  level,  or  by  local  expendi¬ 
tures  when  the  money  is  distributed 
for  specific  local  projects.  Each  state 
plan  will  be  expected  to  test  students 
in  secondary  schools  to  identify  stu¬ 
dents  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and 
abilities  and  also  to  improve  guidance 
and  counseling  programs  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  to  advise  students  of 
courses  of  study  best  suited  to  their 
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ability,  aptitudes,  and  skills  and  to 
encourage  outstanding  students  to 
take  the  necessary  courses  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  college  and  to  seek  such 
higher  education. 

Money  for  new  vocational  pro¬ 
grams.  which  must  also  be  matched, 
must  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
training  of  individuals  for  useful  em¬ 
ployment  as  highly  skilled  technicians 
in  recognized  occupations  requiring 
scientific  knowledge  in  fields  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  national  defense.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  such  occupations  would  be 


laboratory  technicians  in  metallurgi¬ 
cal.  electronic  or  chemical  indus¬ 
tries. 

Funds  for  improved  state  statisti¬ 
cal  services  will  also  have  to  be 
matched  by  state  appropriations. 
Under  consideration  is  a  detailed 
study  of  statistical  reports  required 
and  requested  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  a  view  toward  eliminating 
duplication,  refining  information,  and 
utilizing  electronic  processing. 

Other  aspects  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  are  being 


negotiated  directly  between  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  colleges, 
universities,  and  private  schools  of 
the  state.  These  include  loans  for 
college  students,  loans  for  science, 
mathematics,  and  language  equip¬ 
ment  in  private  schools,  national  de¬ 
fense  fellowships,  testing  in  private 
schools,  counseling  and  guidance 
training  institutes,  language  research 
centers  and  institutes,  research  and 
experimentation  with  educational 
films,  radio,  and  TV,  and  science  in¬ 
formation  centers. 


THE  1958  VOTING  RECORD 


How  your  legislators  were  recorded  on  NJEA-backed  bills 


A-500  (Musto.  Kurtx)  To  appropriate 
$399,674,233  to  the  State  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958-59,  including  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $27,000,000  for  education,  of 
which  $15,556,000  would  be  for  build¬ 
ings  for  colleges  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

A- 501  <  Kurtz)  To  supplement  the  net 

worth  corporation  franchise  tax  with  an 
alternative  3  Vi  %  tax  on  corporate  net 
income,  the  taxpayer  to  pay  the  greater 
of  the  two. 

A-500  Amended — Senate  amendments, 
which  N)EA  opposed,  to  decrease  budget 
by  $22,000,000,  including  all  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  building  program, 

A-501  Amended — Senate  amendment, 
which  N)EA  opposed,  to  reduce  proposed 
corporate  income  tax  to  1  '  2  % . 

A-500  Compromise — Final  Appropriation 
of  $388,727,191  for  the  1958-59  State 
budget,  restoring  $10,652,500  for  col¬ 
lege  building  program.  Chapt.  64. 

A-50)  Compromise — Supplements  the  net 
worth  franchise  tax  imposed  on  general 
business  corporations  with  a  1 3^  tax 
on  corporate  net  incomes.  Chapt.  63. 

A-6t  lOzzard,  Connery)  To  provide  that 
a  public  school  employee  receive  full  pay 
during  the  period  of  absence  resulting 
5  from  an  injury  incurred  in  employment, 
j  less  workmen's  compensation,  for  up  to 

1  one  year,  without  such  absence  being 

I  charged  against  sick  leave.  (Passed  As- 
■iembly,  held  in  Senate  Education  Commit¬ 
tee) 

A-62  (Ozzard.  Connery)  Permits  a  board 
of  education  to  grant  school  employees 
up  to  5  extra  days  of  accumulative  sick 
leave  over  and  above  the  minimum  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  10-day  sick  leave  law. 
Chapt.  150. 

A-367  (Wegner,  Hauser,  Panaro)  Pro¬ 
vides  for  increases  in  the  retirement  al¬ 
lowances  of  retired  teachers  on  the  basis 
of  a  "ratio  of  increase"  formula  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  year  in  which  the  retirement 

FEIRUARY,  ItSt 


allowance  became  effective.  Chapt.  143. 

A-487  (Kurtz.  Franklin,  Hauser)  To 
provide  that  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
effect  on  December  31.  1957  be  the 
basis  for  determining  eligibility  for  social 
security  benefits  under  the  Teachers'  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund-Social  Security  In¬ 
tegration  Act.  (Passed  both  houses;  await¬ 
ing  Governor's  signature). 

A-473  (LeWine.  Stewart,  Hauser)  To 
make  technical  amendments  to  the  Teach¬ 
ers'  Pension  And  Annuity  Fund  law,  to 
provide  for  the  allocation  of  certain  re¬ 
ceipts  to  various  accounts  within  the  pen¬ 
sion  fund,  and  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  through  the  use 
of  delegates  elected  by  the  membership: 
limits  certain  life  insurance  liabilities 
through  the  barring  of  persons  over  60 
from  new  membership. 


A-473  Amen^d — Recalled  and  amended 
to  eliminate  involved  changes  in  the  word¬ 
ing  which,  lawyers  agreed,  might  at  some 
future  date  have  made  the  optional  life 
insurance  benefits  subject  to  federal  in¬ 
come  tax.  Chapt.  1 64. 

S-2  (Hillery,  Sharp)  To  specify  amounts 
of  State  aid  to  be  provided  for  the  support 
of  county  and  municipal  library  services; 
and  would  appropriate  $1,600,000  for  the 
1958-59  fiscal  year.  (Held  in  Assembly 
Appropriations  Committee). 

S-47  (Crane)  Prescribes,  defines,  and 
sets  penalties  for  certain  specified  of¬ 
fenses  in  connection  with  school  elec¬ 
tions.  Chapt.  128. 

S-80  (Harper)  Requires  the  uniting  of 
school  districts  to  create  a  consolidated 
school  district,  be  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  Chapt.  117. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


The  president  of  the 
Paterson  Education  Association 
gives  a  personal  report 
on  the  new  NEA  headquarters 
and  the  staff  inside. 

by  Thomas  Ackershoek 

president,  Paterson  Education  Association 


16th  St’s 


WAITING  FOR  AN  ELEVATOR,  Eric  Rhodes,  (left)  assistant  director  of  the  NEA 
Membership  Division,  shows  Tom  Ackershoek  the  display  panels  in  the  lobby. 

Newest  Addition 


If  you  walk  north  from  the  White 
House  on  Sixteenth  Street  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C.,  you  pass  the  classical 
facade  of  the  U,S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  off  to  your  left  and  the  modern 
glass-front  of  the  AFL-CIO  on  your 
right.  Strolling  on  past  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  you  come  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Embassy,  the  University  Club, 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  and 
the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Next  in  view  is  Sixteenth  Street's 
newest  addition,  an  imposing  struc¬ 
ture  of  white  marble,  light  green 
metal,  and  blue-green  glass.  Here  at 
“M”  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  Capitol 
city’s  “organization  row,”  is  the  new 


headquarters  for  the  nation's  teaching 
profession. 

When  I  visited  the  NEA  Center  in 
December,  workmen  were  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  landscaping,  the 
front  lobby,  and  the  basement  audi¬ 
torium.  Upstairs,  however,  offices 
were  completed,  staffs  were  moved, 
and  this  headquarters  of  our  National 
Education  Association  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  operate  as  planned.  Formal 
dedication  ceremonies  take  place  this 
month. 

As  local  association  president  in 
one  of  New  Jersey’s  largest  cities.  I 
saw  this  new  center  effectively  pro¬ 
ducing  the  kind  of  help  and  informa¬ 


tion  we  teacher-leaders  need.  Salary 
programs,  welfare  problems,  public 
relations  projects,  professional  plan¬ 
ning — all  these  local  teacher  activities 
have  their  national  counterpart,  in¬ 
side  this  new  headquarters  is  a  staff 
working  to  serve  the  teachers  of  Pat¬ 
erson.  New  Jersey,  and  the  United 
States. 

Built  in  Stages 

This  modern  eight-story  building 
replaces  a  complex  of  small  buildings 
in  which  NEA  operations  were  pre¬ 
viously  scattered.  The  rear  section 
was  completed  in  March  of  1955, 
a  year  later  the  “M”  St.  side  was 
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done,  and  now  the  front  part  facing 
1 6th  St.  is  finished.  Over  $9,000,000 
— mostly  representing  pledges  of  life 
memberships — were  raised  by  the 
teachers  of  the  nation  to  finance  con¬ 
struction. 

You  can  tell  that  teachers  helped 
plan  this  building;  for  inside  the  ac¬ 
cent  is  on  simplicity,  function,  and 
color.  Each  of  the  middle  six  floors 
is  much  the  same.  Red  brick  hall¬ 
ways  shine  with  yellow  tile  floors  and 
low  white  acoustical  ceilings.  The 
multi-colored  offices  are  large  areas 
of  space,  divided  by  easily  moved 
metal  partitions,  storage  walls,  and 
bookcases.  1  suspect  that  everytime 
1  visit  I  will  see  some  new  arrange¬ 
ment;  everything  has  been  made  mo¬ 
bile  to  accommodate  future  expan¬ 
sion  and  change. 

The  front  part  of  the  top  floor  has 
been  set  aside  for  executive  offices. 
Here,  important  visitors  and  commit¬ 
tees  will  be  startled  by  the  simple 
contrast  of  white  tile  and  ceiling  and 
dark  walnut  furniture  and  built-in 
cabinets.  An  impressive  architec¬ 
tural  touch  is  the  recessed  balcony 
overlooking  downtown  Washington 
onto  which  all  these  top-story  rooms 
open. 

The  sections  of  the  building  that 
the  public  sees  follow  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  of  functional  decoration.  Wood, 
metal,  glass,  tile,  brick,  and  other 
materials  have  been  blended  into  con- 


. .  Inside,  a  staff  working  for  the  teachers  of 
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trusting  eye-appealing  patterns.  Other 
organizations  may  be  more  lavish  in 
their  decor;  few  will  impress  outsiders 
as  will  the  modern  good  taste  of  this 
"teachers’  building." 

The  bright  entrance  lobby,  with  a 
small  publications  display  room  on 
the  right,  leads  to  a  large  first-floor 
cafeteria,  a  number  of  small  commit¬ 
tee  rcx)ms,  and  elevators  going  up  to 
offices  and  down  to  a  large  audito¬ 
rium.  This  auditorium  will  surprise 
many,  not  so  much  with  its  unusual 
shape  and  decoration  to  achieve  good 
acoustics,  as  with  its  location  three- 
stories  below  street  level.  1  was  told 
this  was  the  architects'  handiwork 
again.  The  auditorium  sits  under  the 
outdoor  garden  which  the  U-shaped 
building  surrounds.  Having  part  of 
the  building  overhead  would  have 
made  structural  costs  prohibitive  for 
the  assiK'iation. 

Seven  Staff  Sections 

Under  the  leadership  of  Executive 
Secretary  William  G.  Carr,  the  staff 
at  work  in  this  building  is  divided  into 
seven  sections.  These  headquarters 
sections  consist  of  Professional  De¬ 
velopment  and  Welfare,  Information 
Services,  State  and  Federal  Relations. 
Lay  Relations,  Field  Operations.  Ed¬ 
ucational  Services,  and  Business  Op¬ 
erations. 

Salaries  and  teacher  welfare  were 
the  most  pressing  concern  to  our 
teachers  in  Paterson,  so  naturally  a 
gtK)d  bit  of  my  time  was  spent  on 


the  sixth  floor,  in  those  offices  re¬ 
lated  to  Professional  Development 
and  Welfare.  Hilda  Maehling  is  the 
assistant  executive  secretary  for  this 
area. 

Paterson  teachers  have  been  work¬ 
ing  this  year  for  a  new  salary  guide. 
A  talk  with  two  of  NEA's  salary  con¬ 
sultants.  Erwin  Coons  and  Robert 
McLain,  made  it  quite  evident  that 
we  Paterson  teachers  were  not  alone 
in  this  effort.  Teachers  across  the 
nation  are  making  the  same  attempt, 
but  in  many  unfortunate  cases  with¬ 
out  the  long  experience,  background, 
and  occasional  success  with  which 
our  Paterson  salary  committee  works. 

We  reviewed  the  proposal  that  had 
been  worked  out  with  the  help  of 
our  NJEA  field  representatives,  and 
discussed  many  of  the  procedures  we 
were  following  to  get  acceptance  by 
our  board  of  education  and  board  of 
school  estimate.  These  NEA  con¬ 
sultants  have  a  busy  schedule  hopping 
planes  to  help  teacher  associations 
.in  other  corners  of  the  nation,  so  1 
hesitated  to  ask  them  to  Paterson 
where  we  appeared  to  be  making 
some  progress  in  talks  with  our 
board.  However,  having  met  these 
NEA  salary  aides.  I  felt  confident 
that,  should  we  also  have  a  tough 
campaign,  we  could  have  both  NJEA 
and  NEA  salary  experts  at  our  side 
in  Paterson. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  offices 
1  visited  at  the  NEA  Center  is  one 
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Left:  In  JOURNAL  office,  Tom  wotches  planninq  by  Assistant 
Editors  Marion  Tucker,  Walter  Graves,  and  Paul  Shinkman. 


Above:  Frances  Bradley,  chief  of  statistics  in  Research  Divi¬ 
sion,  shows  processing  of  nation-wide  salary  questionnaires. 


I  hope  Paterson  may  never  need  to 
use.  Here  in  the  office  of  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Defense  of  De- 
nuKracy  through  Education  I  found 
a  corps  of  troubleshooters  analyzing 
the  nation's  most  controversial  school 
situations.  By  investigating  charges 
involving  teachers,  educational  meth¬ 
ods.  and  school  procedures,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  countered  many  unjust 
attacks. 

Follows  Hawthorne  Case 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  the  Defense 
Commission  completed  hearings  in 
my  neighboring  community  of  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Still,  I  found  the  staff  deeply 
concerned,  questioning  me  how  that 
situation  appeared  to  be  developing 
and  how  conditions  seemed  to  be  im¬ 
proving. 

Even  more  than  by  their  follow 
up  of  this  case.  Commission  Secretary 
Richard  B.  Kennon  and  Legal  Coun¬ 
sel  Henry  E.  Butler  impressed  me  by 
what  they  knew  of  other  districts  in 
New  Jersey  which  were  only  poten¬ 
tially  “explosive.”  In  addition  to  data 
on  these  localities,  the  Commission's 
tiles  contain  stacks  of  information  on 
individuals  and  organizations  that 
habitually  attack  the  public  schools. 

Other  NEA  units  in  the  area  of 
Teacher  Welfare  and  Professional 
Department  include:  the  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro- 

FEBRUARY,  IfSf 


Above:  Sliding  glass  doors  in  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  room  open  onto 
balcony,  which  overlooks  downtown 
Washington.  Important  visitors  and 
committees  will  meet  here. 


Left:  From  teletype  machine,  Press- 
Rad  io  Director  Roy  Wilson  clips  off 
latest  news  stories  to  check  what 
education  events  will  be  mentioned 
in  daily  newspapers. 


Below;  Chatting  with  Richard  Ken¬ 
non,  Executive  Secretary  for  the  De¬ 
fense  Commission,  Tom  hears  a  de¬ 
scription  of  investigations  in  West 
Haven,  Conn,  and  Ambridge,  Pa. 
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(continued  from  preceding  page) 

fessional  Standards;  the  National 
Council  on  Teacher  Retirement;  and 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

To  Inform  the  Nation 
Taking  the  most  space  in  the  new 
building,  is  NEA’s  rapidly  expanding 
Information  Services.  One  entire 
floor  is  used  by  the  Research  Div¬ 
ision.  Other  large  suites  of  office 
space  house  the  staffs  of  the  NEA 
Journal,  the  Publications  Division, 
and  Press-Radio  Division.  Assistant 
Executive  Secretary  Frank  W.  Hub¬ 
bard  supervises  all  these  NEA  units. 

A  talk  with  Research  Director 
Sam  Lambert  made  it  obvious  why 
this  division  employs  more  persons 


than  any  other  NEA  unit.  In  the 
past  year  240  reports,  ranging  from 
one  to  100  pages,  were  published. 

One  section  of  the  staff,  under 
associate  director  Hazel  Davis,  spe¬ 
cializes  in  salary  surveys.  A  roomful 
of  statistical  assistants  combs  through 
reports  from  every  school  district  in 
the  nation  for  such  information.  Only 
the  NEA — no  other  source — is  able 
to  supply  such  nationwide  salary  data. 

Two  lawyers  in  the  division  survey 
all  new  Congressional  legislation  both 
before  and  after  passage  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  implications  for  teachers. 

One  assistant  director  makes  a 
specialty  of  "filing  statistics”  by  ac¬ 
companying  other  members  of  the 
staff  to  testify  at  hearings.  This  knack 
for  turning  up  the  correct  facts  at 
the  right  time  has  earned  NEA  an  ir¬ 
reproachable  confidence  in  Washing¬ 
ton  circles. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  large 
amount  of  research  presently  being 
done  on  basic  school  finance.  Not 
only  are  the  Research  Division’s  own 
economic  specialists  writing  and  pre¬ 
paring  materials  on  taxes  and  school 
budgets,  but  1 1  individual  projects 
are  being  conducted  for  NEA  by 
experts  at  leading  universities  in  the 
country. 

One  room  on  the  research  floor  is 
a  beehive  of  small  offices  where  re¬ 
search  analysts  work  on  special  prob¬ 
lems.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  a 
large,  professionally  staffed  research 
library;  at  the  other  end  is  a  room 
where  a  staff  spends  full  time  dig¬ 
ging  up  answers  for  the  hundreds 


of  daily  letters  on  curriculum,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  legislative,  and  instruc¬ 
tional  problems. 

Vitality  of  a  News  Room 

No  working  atmosphere  quite 
equals  the  vitality  of  the  news  room 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  but  the  offices 
of  Press-Radio,  Publications,  and  the 
NEA  Journal  come  fairly  close. 
Writers  are  simultaneously  phoning, 
talking,  typing,  and  blue  penciling  at 
their  desks.  A  photographer  dashes 
in  with  a  set  of  dripping  proofs  of 
a  new  photo  series.  An  artist  whirrs 
his  thin  stream  of  sprayed  paint  at  a 
new  cover  design.  A  teletype  feeds 
in  the  results  of  a  day’s  news  releases, 
while  public  relations  people  check 
which  NEA  stories  made  today’s 
headlines. 

Education  is  now  important  news; 
and  NEA  Press  Radio  Division  has 
a  persistent  knack  for  getting  good 
stories  to  the  thousands  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  magazines,  radio  stations,  and 
television  studios  in  the  nation.  When 
Director  Roy  Wilson  showed  me  his 
staff  at  work,  one  assistant  was  lining 
up  stations  for  a  new  film  TV  series, 
one  was  preparing  materials  for  cele¬ 
brating  Teacher  Career  Month,  one 
was  drafting  a  weekly  letter  of  short 
news  features  for  radio  commenta¬ 
tors,  and  one  was  calling  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  New  York  City  office  to  relay 
information  needed  for  a  new  Look 
magazine  article.  1  suddenly  realized 
that  many  of  the  good  things  we 
Paterson  teachers  had  been  reading 
and  hearing  about  our  schools  could 
be  traced  back  to  this  office. 

Journal  Strives  for  Balance 

I  was  sorry,  when  I  stopped  at  the 
NEA  Journal  office,  that  editor 
.Mildred  S.  Fenner  was  away.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  wanted  to  know  the  warm 
personality  behind  her  monthly  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Notebook  feature.  Her  staff 
was  at  work  reading  page  proofs  of 
the  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  setting 
up  the  NEA  News,  a  weekly  bulletin 
tor  association  leaders,  and  editing 
manuscripts  of  articles  for  the  next 
several  issues.  A  reader  probably 
never  consciously  realizes  the  exten¬ 
sive  planning  that  goes  into  such  a 
magazine  to  keep  it  balanced.  A  full 
year’s  schedule  fills  a  planning  board, 
with  monthly  issues  and  important 
topics  correlated,  to  assure  complete 
coverage  of  the  educational  scene. 

Over  750,000  members  receive  the 
Journal  monthly,  but  hundreds  of 
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AT  THE  OFFICE  of 
New  Jersey  Congress¬ 
man  Peter  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  Tom  talks  with 
Colgate  Prentice,  the 
Congressman's  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant,  and 
Ernest  Giddings,  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the 
NEA  Legislative  Com¬ 
mission,  about  the  edu¬ 
cation  bills  to  come 
before  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress.  Congressman  Fre- 
linghuysen  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  Re¬ 
publicans  on  the  House 
Labor  and  Education 
Committee. 
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other  publications  from  the  Publica¬ 
tions  Division  help  make  the  NEA 
one  of  the  largest  educational  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  in  the  world.  The 
many  books  and  pamphlets  produced 
by  the  various  NEA  departments, 
divisions,  and  commissions,  all  must 
be  designed,  edited,  proofread  and 
sold.  Under  Director  Sidney  Dorros. 
a  complete  staff  of  writers,  copyread- 
ers,  artists,  and  photographers  cixrp- 
erate  to  make  NEA  publications 
economical,  readable,  and  appealing. 

Magic  Political  Words 

It  is  hard  to  go  through  NEA  head¬ 
quarters  these  days  without  hearing 
the  “magic”  words  “Murray-Met- 
calf!”  Wrapped  up  in  these  two 
names  is  all  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion's  hope  for  a  major  breakthrough 
in  federal  financial  assistance  for 
schtwis.  When  you  walk  down  the 
hall  to  the  Federal  and  State  Rela¬ 
tions  section,  you  step  into  the  realm 
of  practical  politics. 

Here,  Assistant  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  James  L.  McCaskill,  and  his 
staff  can't  help  but  communicate  the 
anxiety  they  feel  about  this  year's 
coming  Congressional  battles.  They 
saw  the  Mason  Bill  passed  to  secure 
certain  tax  exemptions  on  retirement 
income,  they  almost  saw  the  King- 
Jenkins  Bill  succeed,  when  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  duplicated  it  with 
a  tax  ruling  on  teachers'  educational 
expenses,  they  sweated  through  last 
summer  until  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  came  out  authorizing 
a  four-year  billion-dollar  program  of 
educational  grants.  But,  this  year  you 
sense  is  the  biggest  year  yet,  a  time 
for  enacting  a  program  that  would 
eventually  add  $5  billion  a  year  of 
federal  money  to  kx:al  school  budgets. 

I  traveled  up  to  Capitol  Hill  with 
Ernest  Giddings,  associate  director 
of  the  Legislative  Division.  In  De¬ 
cember.  he  was  busily  scouting  in¬ 
formation  on  who  would  be  on  which 
Congressional  committees.  We  vis¬ 
ited  the  office  of  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
gressman  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  where 
we  talked  with  Colgate  Prentice,  his 
administrative  assistant,  about  the 
Congressman's  chances  of  staying  on 
the  House  Labor  and  Education 
Committee.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  Republicans 
supporting  education  bills  in  the 
House,  and  NEA  hoped  he  could  be 
one  of  the  key  men  on  the  committee 
again  this  year. 

FEBRUARf,  IfSR 


HEADING  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  of  the  NEA  staff  are  Frank  W.  Hubbard,  information  services, 
Richard  E.  Carpenter,  business  management,  James  L.  McCaskill,  state  and  federal  relations, 
Hilda  Maehling,  professional  development  and  welfare,  William  G.  Carr,  executive  secretary, 
Lyle  W.  Ashby,  deputy  executive  secretary  and  educational  services,  Karl  H.  Berns,  field  op¬ 
erations  and  Glen  E.  Snow,  lay  relations.  They  make  up  Secretary's  Cabinet. 


1  already  knew  most  of  the  Field  serves.  Sinee  Mrs.  Brotman  specifi- 

Operations  staff.  Karl  Berns,  the  as-  eally  works  on  membership  promo- 

sistant  executive  secretary  in  charge,  tion  in  large  urban  communities  1 

Mary  Titus,  the  local  association  con-  left  her  with  an  invitation  to  come 

sultant,  and  John  Starie  had  all  vis-  to  Paterson  to  aid  us  with  our  pro- 

ited  us  in  New  Jersey.  Few  people  fessional  membership  enrollment, 

find  them  when  they  visit  NEA  head¬ 
quarters;  they  were  all  away  in  differ-  Maintains  Outside  Contacts 

ent  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  Membership  Division  in  this 
section.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Direc¬ 
tor  Ivan  Booker,  and  his  assistants. 

Eric  Rhodes  and  Sylvia  Brotman. 

We  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a 
building  collectors  workshop,  of  spe¬ 
cial  follow-up  techniques,  and  other 
devices  the  Paterson  Education  As- 
siKiation  might  adopt  to  promote  the 
kind  of  teaeher  support  that  NEA  de- 


A  visit  to  Glenn  FI.  Snow,  assistant 
executive  secretary  for  lay  relations, 
proved  that  size  of  staff  has  little  to 
do  with  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
an  NEA  activity.  From  his  office 
Dr.  Snow  keeps  up  NEA  contacts 
with  the  National  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers,  the  National 
Schixrl  Boards  AssiK'iation.  the  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens  Council  for  Better 
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AERIAL  VIEW  of  downtown  Washington,  D.  C.  shows  relation  of  new  NEA  headquarters  (fore¬ 
ground)  to  Capitol  Building  (far  left)  and  White  House  (right).  Over  25  NEA  Departments, 
Commissions  and  other  education  groups  have  ofTices  here. 


In  introducing  freshmen  to  education,  Paterson  State  College  has 
thrown  away  the  book  and  let  students  know  teaching  first-hand. 

Getting  To  Know  Real  Schools, 
Real  Children,  Real  Teaching 


Ten  college  students  sat  quietly  in 
the  back  of  the  room  and  observed 
the  teacher.  It  was  a  class  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  paced  accord¬ 
ingly.  Many  of  the  students  seemed 
quite  mature  physically,  but  the  hes¬ 
itation  with  which  they  followed  di¬ 
rections,  their  short  attention  span, 
and  need  of  continuous  encourage¬ 
ment  presented  a  highly  individual¬ 
ized  educational  problem. 

One  corner  of  the  classroom  had 
been  set  up  like  a  store  with  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  cereals,  soaps,  canned 
goods  and  common  staples. 

“Joe,  will  you  please  get  me  a 
package  of  oatmeal  and  a  can  of 
beans?” 

The  heavy-set  dark  haired  boy  got 
out  of  his  seat,  went  over  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  looked  carefully.  His  hand 
went  out  once  to  grasp  a  package  of 
soap  flakes,  but  he  paused  and  shook 
his  head  and  amazingly  enough,  the 
watching  visitors  found  themselves 
shaking  theirs,  too,  pulled  back  the 
hand  and  looked  again.  Then  with 
a  smile,  he  brought  the  can  and  the 
box  to  the  teacher  who  smiled,  too, 
and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder, 
“Good  boy,  Joe.”  And  then  speaking 
to  the  visitors,  “Joe  can  pay  his  own 
bill  too,  just  watch  him.”  A  variety 
of  coins  lay  on  the  table.  “Your  bill 
is  37  cents.  Will  you  pay  me,  please?. 

The  bt)y  hesitated.  The  tip  of  his 
tongue  caught  between  his  front  teeth 
and  showed  the  intensity  of  his  effort. 
First  he  chose  a  quarter,  then  a 
nickel,  then  another  nickel  and  two 
pennies,  and  put  them  in  the  teach- 
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er’s  hand.  He  smiled,  the  teacher 
smiled,  the  class  smiled,  and  the  vis¬ 
itors  felt  a  profound  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  were  only  freshmen  but 
realized  that  this  indeed  was  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  four  more  years,  they 
too  would  be  teachers.  So  much  to 
learn.  So  much  to  see.  So  much  to 
understand. 

This  is  part  of  the  required  course. 
Introduction  to  Education,  at  Pater¬ 
son  State  College,  and  is  struc¬ 
tured  around  the  premise  that  a 
would-be  teacher  should  first  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  schcx)ls  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  as  practical  a  manner  as  ptrs- 
sible. 

There  is  no  textlxK)k.  The  mate¬ 
rial  is  covered  by  lectures,  bus  trips, 
discussion  groups,  specialized  read¬ 
ing,  informal  interviews  with  young¬ 
sters  and  attendance  at  community 
educational  group  meetings,  and  writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  reports. 

Conveys  Wonder 

The  first  meeting  is  a  lecture  given 
by  a  faculty  member  who  attempts 
to  convey  something  of  “how  won¬ 
derful  it  is  to  be  a  teacher”  when 
hard  work  responsibility  and  satis¬ 
faction  go  hand  in  hand  with  children. 

Other  lectures  follow  on  all  levels 
of  teaching  from  nursery  to  higher 
education.  Each  lecture  is  prepared 
and  presented  by  a  faculty  member 
who  has  actually  taught  at  a  specific 
level.  Hence,  the  students  come  to 
know  several  faculty  members.  They 
also  have  the  privilege  of  discussing 
student  teaching  experiences  when 


the  seniors  return  from  their  assign¬ 
ments  in  public  schools.  , 

Next  come  the  bus  trips.  Everyone 
takes  at  least  one;  many  manage  to 
go  on  two.  Students  will  visit  educa¬ 
tional  groups  of  their  choice,  from 
nursery  school  through  high  school. 

They  may  observe  in  two-room 
country  schools.  large  consolidated 
schools,  underprivileged  areas,  classes 
for  retarded  or  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Even  with  the  rou¬ 
tine  orientation  before  each  trip,  the 
students  return  filled  with  questions 
as  each  projects  himself  into  the  role 
of  classroom  teacher. 

Discussions  follow  naturally,  and 
the  first  assignment  is  given  out.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  schools  are  composed 
largely  of  children,  it  might  be  well 
to  obtain  a  little  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  pupil  [xunt  of  view. 

So.  each  college  student  is  required 
to  find  a  neighborhood  school  age 
youngster,  take  him  out  for  an  ice¬ 
cream  soda,  and  interview  him.  It  , 
should  be  sheer  fascination  for  an  em-  j 
bryo  teacher  to  listen  to  what  a  pupil  I 
has  to  say  about  lessons  and  discip¬ 
line,  good  teachers  and  bad.  what  he 
likes  and  dix'sn’t  like  and  why.  Such 
opinions  can  be  disconcertingly  frank 
and  perceptive,  and  offer  fixHi  for 
thought.  This  interview  is  presented 
as  a  written  report. 

Two  Who  Visited 

Phyllis  and  Serita  were  two  perky, 
well-griromed  freshmen  who  attended 
the  “introduction"  class,  fulfilled  their 
assignments  and  that  was  alx>ut  all — 
at  least  until  they  visited  the  two 
rcH)m  country  school. 

It  was  a  shabby  building  insulated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  trees 
and  quiet  reaches  of  land  around  it. 

The  pupils  were  from  liKal  farm 
families  or  from  migrant  groups  that 
came  to  help  with  the  crops  and  then 
moved  on.  Rose  was  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  group;  a  fifth  grader  who  sat  I 

with  her  classmates  but  was  never  j 

one  of  them.  The  dark  hair,  the  sul-  ' 

len  brown  eyes,  the  thin  tanned  body  1 
in  a  faded  green  taffeta  dress  held  i 

together  by  a  huge  safety  pin  at  the  1 

neek  made  her  pathetically  different 
from  the  others  of  her  age  group. 

She  said  nothing;  her  face  showed 
nothing;  but  she  probably  thought 
something,  who  could  say? 

At  recess  the  class  went  out  to 
play  in  the  wixrds  around  the  school 
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A  properiy-drawn  will  is  vital  to  the  orderly  disposition 
of  property  after  an  individual’s  passing,  but  many 
other  details  are  of  particular  importance  to  survivors. 

Your  Will  Is  Not  Enough 


and  the  college  students  went  with 
them. 

When  lunch  time  came  the  visitors 
said  good-by  to  their  new  friends  and 
moved  on  to  see  a  large  consolidated 
school,  but  Phyllis  and  Serita  sat  to¬ 
gether  and  did  some  thinking  enroute. 

A  few  days  later  they  waited  to 
speak  to  the  teacher  after  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Education  class.  They  had 
a  big  box  and  were  so  excited  about 
opening  it  that  they  could  barely  un¬ 
tie  the  knots  in  the  cord.  Inside  were 
five  pretty  cotton  dresses,  all  ditfer- 
j  ent.  Serita  and  Phyllis  were  laughing 
I  and  talking  at  the  same  time  as  they 
I  fondled  the  colorful  clothes.  “You 

'  remember  Rose,  don’t  you? 

"We  made  these  over  the  weekend 
with  my  mother’s  electric  sewing 
machine.  Aren’t  these  pockets  pretty 
with  the  blue  piping? 

“Guess  how  we  found  her  size; 
we  borrowed  a  piece  of  string  and 
measured  her  during  recess  time.  The 
other  kids  were  playing  games  and 
I  didn’t  sec  us.  She  kept  smiling  all 
the  time  when  we  talked  to  her  about 
this,  so  we  know  how  glad  she'll  be.” 

So  Rose  got  the  new  dresses,  but 
the  girls  said  she  didn’t  say  much; 
just  smiled  some  more  and  held  the 
box  tight  and  wouldn’t  let  anyone 
else  carry  it  for  her.  As  Phyllis  re¬ 
marked  later.  “That  smile  kH)ked  so 
happy  until  you  noticed  her  eyes, 
and  then  you  wondered,  because  her 
sad  eyes  never  changed.” 

Enriched  by  Knowing 

Two  months  later  we  heard  that 
,  Rose  and  her  eight  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  had  moved  on.  address  unknown. 
But  the  two  teachers-to-be  had  been 
enriched  by  knowing  her. 

During  the  semester  each  student 
is  required  to  attend  three  meetings 
in  his  home  town,  a  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  meeting,  a  P.T.A.  evening, 
and  a  session  of  Adult  School,  and 
to  report  on  each.  The  lecture  in 
relation  to  this  assignment  deals  with 
public  relations,  delegated  authority 
within  the  school,  and  duties  of  the 
'  Board  of  Education. 

Each  year  this  basic  course  has 
been  somewhat  altered  and  always 
expanded  to  meet  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  teacher  training.  All  the 
i  theory  in  books  is  gixxl,  yes,  but  it 
(  will  be  forever  supplementary  to  see¬ 

ing  and  doing  for  one’s  self  and  that 
is  precisely  what  Introduction  to  Ed¬ 
ucation  hopes  to  initiate. 


Mrs.  James  O’Connell  taught 
fourth  grade  last  year,  her  20th  year 
of  successful  work  with  children. 
Colleagues  and  community  alike  ad¬ 
mired  Betty  O’Connell’s  way  with 
children,  her  remarkable  competence 
in  managing  a  productive  classrewm 
of  nine-year  olds. 

Jim  O’Connel  admired  his  wife’s 
ability  too.  She  managed  her  house¬ 
hold  as  well  as  she  did  her  classroom, 
largely  as  the  result  of  careful  plan¬ 
ing.  When  Betty’s  father  had  died, 
she  had  inherited  a  small  sum  of 
money  and  some  income-producing 
properties  on  the  outskirts  of  town. 
The  O’Connell’s  1 6-year  old  son  was 
thinking  about  college  the  summer 
that  Betty  and  her  husband  decided 
to  take  an  auto  trip  to  visit  old 
friends.  A  fateful  trip,  as  it  turned 
out,  for  an  accident  on  a  slippery 
road  took  the  lives  of  btnh  O’Con¬ 
nells.  Jim  was  killed  outright,  and 
Betty  survived  in  the  hospital,  un¬ 
conscious.  for  only  a  few  days. 

How  gtxxl  was  Betty  O’Connell’s 
planning  for  those  she  left  behind? 

Jim  had  a  will  drawn  early  in  their 
marriage,  leaving  everything  to  Betty. 
According  to  law,  Betty  survived  her 
husband  long  enough  to  inherit 
through  his  will,  yet  she  herself  had 
no  will  at  all,  no  way  by  which  she 
could  express  her  own  wishes  for  the 
distribution  of  this  suddenly  inherited 
property. 

As  sole  survivor,  the  O’Connell’s 
son  would  have  eventually  received 
his  inheritance,  but  he  faced  many 
problems.  Legally  a  minor,  the  son 
had  his  affairs  handled  by  a  court- 
appointed  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  his  late  mother.  The  court  ap¬ 
pointed  a  distant  relative  as  adminis¬ 
trator  and  charged  the  fee  for  this 
service  against  the  estate  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law.  Then  began  the 
long  search  for  property  records, 
bank  books,  tax  receipts,  birth  certifi¬ 
cates.  and  numerous  other  impt^rtant 
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records.  A  long  and  costly  process 
was  in  store,  one  that  might  have 
been  averted  if  Betty  had  planned  as 
carefully  for  herself  as  she  did  for 
her  teaching. 

Think  of  the  task  of  starting  to¬ 
morrow  to  settle  your  own  affairs. 


A  PERSONAL 
CHECK-LIST 

Do  you  know  where  each  of  these 
items  is  located?  Are  they  assem- 
hled  in  one  place  or  their  location 
recorded?  Do  other  persons  most 
likely  to  be  concerned  know  where 
to  find  them  in  an  emergency? 

□  Will 

□  Citizenship  papers 

□  Birth  certificate 

□  Leases 

□  Car  title  &  registration 

□  Income  tax  records 

□  Cancelled  checks 

□  Stocks  and  bonds 

□  Passport 

□  Contracts 

G  Bank  deposit  books 
G  Naturalization  papers 
G  Marriage  license 
G  Deeds 
G  Mortgages 
G  Insurance  policies 
G  Pension  &  retirement  papers 
G  Notes  due  and  payable 
G  Social  security  records 
G  Agreements 

Who  would  do  it?  What  papers 
would  be  needed  and  where  are  they 
kept?  Would  money  be  available  to 
pay  outstanding  debts  and  funeral 
expenses?  For  survivors,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  provide  sufficient  liquid 
assets  to  avoid  a  financial  crisis  dur- 
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Your  Will  Is  Not  Enough 

(contimu-d  from  preceding  page) 

ing  the  time  between  the  death  of  an 
individual  and  the  final  settlement 
of  his  estate.  A  properly-drawn  will 
is  vitally  important  to  this  orderly 
disposition  of  property  after  an  in¬ 
dividual's  passing,  but  many  other 
details  are  also  important. 

Just  consider  the  documents  that 
may  be  needed  to  settle  an  estate: 

Is  there  a  will?  Where  is  it?  What's 
the  name  and  address  of  the  lawyer 
who  drew  the  will?  What  are  the 
current  addresses  of  the  nearest  rela¬ 
tives  who  will  need  to  be  notified  of 
the  settlement  of  an  estate? 

Are  there  annuities  or  insurance 
policies;  life,  property,  fire,  theft, 
auto,  health,  accident?  It  would  be 
helpful  to  have  the  broker's  name  and 
address  handy. 

Keeping  Pension  Papers 

Most  New  jersey  teachers  belong 
to  the  Pension  Fund.  Survivors  have 
rights  under  such  plans.  It  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  write  down  and 
keep  with  the  retirement  papers  a 
list  of  steps  needed  to  file  a  claim. 
Benefits  will  also  be  due  under  social 
security,  and  possibly  under  group 
insurance  and  disability  plans.  The 
administrator  of  an  estate  would  want 
all  these  records. 

Bank  accounts  and  safe  deposit 
boxes  are  common  pieces  of  property. 
Many  people  feel  that  because  they 
are  jointly  held,  there  is  no  cause  for 
concern.  But  this  depends  on  the 
manner  of  the  joint  tenancy  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  the  state.  There  may 
be  important  steps  for  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  estate  to  take.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  leave  accounts  in  towns  from 
which  they  have  moved,  and  over  the 
years,  these  arc  forgotten  except  by 
the  individual  himself.  Periodic  ad¬ 
vertisements  reveal  unclaimed  bank 
accounts  of  depositors  who  failed  to 
tell  the  family  about  them.  A  survi¬ 
vor  ordinarily  cannot  open  the  safe 
deptrsit  box  upon  the  death  of  the 
joint  owner  until  after  certain  legal 
requirements  have  been  met. 

If  real  property  is  owned,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  title  is  held  would 
be  impt)rtant  to  the  administrator. 
The  location  of  deeds  of  ownership, 
mortgage  papers,  surveys  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  title  insurance,  tax  receipts, 
loans,  cost-of-building  figures  would 
also  be  helpful  in  settling  the  estate. 


One  of  the  real  problems  an  admin¬ 
istrator  faces  is  filing  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  for  the  deceased  as  well  as  state 
and  federal  estate  returns  where  nec¬ 
essary.  He  must  locate  the  tax  rec¬ 
ords  for  previous  years.  He  must  see 
that  bank  interest  has  been  calculated 
and  check  for  other  “hidden"  sources 
of  income.  He  must  be  aware  of 
losses  and  deductible  medical  ex¬ 
penses  that  would  reduce  the  tax 
charges  upon  the  estate  and  conse¬ 
quently  make  more  money  available 
to  the  heirs. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  may  arise  when  we're  not 
here  to  solve  them.  And  none  of  us 
can  escape  the  fact  that  one  day  we 
will  not  be  here  to  manage  things  for 
ourselves  and  for  those  who  depend 
upon  us.  No  one  knows  when  that 
day  will  be.  Prudent  people  make 
plans  for  their  families  ahead  of  time. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  less 
than  one-half  of  the  American  people 
have  wills,  according  to  a  survey  of 
60,000  professional  people  conducted 
by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  will  is  a  basic  dtKument 
in  any  estate  plan,  even  though  there 
are  many  other  items  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Probably  one  out  of  three  wills 
offered  for  probate  is  inadequate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  court  records.  The  fjerson 
who  hasn't  even  made  a  will  probably 
hasn't  done  other  planning  adequately 
either. 

To  Avoid  Uncertainty 

A  properly  drawn  will  can  remove 
uncertainty,  frustrating  delays,  and 
needless  financial  loss  for  a  family 
at  a  time  when  these  can  least  be  tol¬ 
erated.  A  will  can  provide  for  wise 
management  of  property.  Through 
a  will,  one  may  choose  the  person 
who  will  execute  his  wishes  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  disposition  of  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Experienced  estate  planners 
call  attention  to  another  very  impor¬ 
tant  reason;  having  a  will  drawn 
forces  people  to  think  about  and  ac¬ 
tually  list  all  of  their  assets. 

Those  with  an  estate  of  any  size 
or  complexity  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sult  an  attorney  on  the  advisability 
of  naming  a  bank  or  trust  company 
as  executor  because  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  competence  in  these  matters  and 
because  of  their  permanence.  The 
executor's  fee  for  settling  an  estate 
is  the  same  whether  the  service  is 
performed  by  an  individual  or  by  an 
institution. 


Amid  feelings  of  enthusiasm  and 
interest,  a  “new  look"  came  to  our 
last  elementary  summer  session  in 
Plainfield.  At  the  Barlow  School, 
children  of  the  city  were  given  help 
in  the  language  arts  .  .  .  composition, 
grammar,  reading,  spelling  and  vo¬ 
cabulary.  In  a  program  designed  as 
a  supplement  to,  rather  than  as  a 
substitute  for,  the  work  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  year,  an  experienced  and 
sympathetic  staff  attempted  to  im¬ 
prove  each  child's  basic  learning 
skills. 

In  the  past,  summer  sessions  were 
mainly  make-up  time  for  those  pupils 
who  were  unable,  or  even  unwilling 
to  do  their  work  during  the  regular 
school  year.  This  combination  of 
inability  and  irresponsibility  made 
for  a  trying  situation  at  best.  Teach¬ 
ers,  often  busy  with  discipline,  were 
pressed  to  cram  in  the  required  work 
of  the  grade.  It  was  rather  difficult, 
if  not  impressible,  to  give  any  amount 
of  necessary  individual  help. 

Aided  by  Reading  Specialists 

In  this,  the  first  year  of  the  “new 
look,"  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
238  pupils  enrolled  in  the  summer 
session  were  participating  in  daily 
remedial  reading  classes  under  the 
tutelage  of  two  specialists.  This  work 
was  in  addition  to  the  daily  home¬ 
room  reading  lesson  which  grew  out 
of  careful  planning  and  cooperation 
by  the  reading  specialist  and  class¬ 
room  teacher.  (In  grades  three  and 
four,  the  total  summer  program,  in¬ 
cluding  remedial  reading  work,  was 
carried  on  in  the  homeroom  under 
the  same  teachers. ) 

Each  child  was  encouraged  to  do 
extra  reading  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  as  well  as  books.  He 
learned  that  through  reading  he  could 
better  pursue  his  special  interests  and 
hobbies.  On  reporting  forms  he  was 
able  to  demonstrate  his  interest  at 
the  same  time  he  obtained  new  ideas 
and  new  words  for  his  vtKabulary. 
By  defining,  spelling,  and  using  them 
the  child  increased  his  familiarity  with 
the  new  words.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  four  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  session  made 
repeated  use  of  this  opportunity  for 
self-improvement. 

The  summer  program  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  a  staff  of  able,  experi- 
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SMALL  CLASSES  of  between  16  and  20  pupils  permitted 
many  opportunities  for  oral  reading  and  reporting. 


arrangement  affords  more 
o  give  individual  attention. 


ONE  CLASS  using  auditorium  finds  special 
room  for  teacher  to  move  easily  about  class  1 


A  New  Look  Comes  to  Summer  School 


by  F.  George  Raymond 

eighth  grade  mathematics  teacher 
Emerson  School,  Plainfield 


enced  and  enthusiastic  teachers  who 
were  sincerely  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  their  roles.  With  skill  and 
sympathetic  understanding,  each  at¬ 
tempted  to  provide  a  classroom  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  children  were  not 
only  better  able  to  learn,  but  anxious 
and  willing  to  do  so.  Small  classes 
of  16  to  20  pupils  permitted  the  in¬ 
dividual  help  which  is  so  important. 
Two  practice  teachers  offered  addi¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  enhancing  the 
classroom  effort. 


who  wish  to  be  helped  toward  help-  reading  level  before  entering  and  his 
ing  themselves.  reading  level  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

In  such  an  ambitious  endeavor,  it  summer  session, 
is  impe)rtant  that  a  variety  of  useful.  One  report  went  to  the  parent,  one 
practical,  and  stimulating  materials  to  the  school  where  the  child  will  go 
be  made  available  to  the  teachers  for  in  September  and  the  third  copy  to 
use  in  the  classroom.  Children  were  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
furnished  with  a  wide  variety  of  read-  of  instruction, 
ers  and  usable  workbooks.  Excellent  ^  , 

vrKabulary  books  were  used,  giving 

pupils  practice  in  dealing  with  new  value  of  this  new  ap- 

words.  Dictionaries  were  on  hand  to  proach  will  be  measured  in  progress 
assist  in  many  ways.  The  Reader's  "i^de  this  school  year  by  those  pupils 
Digest  collections  were  used.  attended  the  1958  Summer  Ses- 

Another  change  in  the  summer  ‘"‘e'-esting  information 

program  came  with  a  new  ret>orting  already  available  giving  the  read- 
prwedure.  Parents  were  informed  of  ing  ‘‘dvances  registered  in  standard- 
thc  progress  of  their  children  in  a  administered  at  the  end  of 

letter-type  report  on  which  the  school  summer  session, 
described  exactly  how  Johnny  and  READING  GAINS  OF  217  PUPILS  TESTED 
Mary  had  improved,  and  also  told  in 
what  particulars  the  child  had  room  Ovor  2 
for  further  effort  and  improvement. 

Reports  went  home  at  the  end  of 
the  second  and  fourth  weeks.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  sixth  week  a  report 
somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the  first 
two  was  made  out  in  triplicate.  In 
addition  to  the  comments  on  progress 
and  need  for  improvement  there  was 
a  place  for  the  teacher's  recommen¬ 
dations  for  helping  the  child  further. 

On  this  final  report  was  the  child's 


Pupils  Were  "New" 

The  type  of  pupils  attending  the 
summer  session  was  an  important 
aspect  of  the  "new  kwk.’'  These 
boys  and  girls  were  a  select  and  priv¬ 
ileged  group  possessed  with  two  at¬ 
tributes  .  .  .  namely,  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  be  helped.  Most  of 
the  pupil  enrollment  last  summer 
was  made  up  of  children  with  I.Q. 
scores  of  between  95  and  1 10.  Those 
ehildren  who  were  in  classes  were 
selected  through  a  screening  process 
which  involved  the  child's  classroom 
teacher,  remedial  reading  teacher, 
and  the  principal.  No  child  was  pres¬ 
ent  who  had  failed  in  his  regular 
school  year's  work.  The  new  pro¬ 
gram  is  definitely  for  those  pupils 
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Plainfield  parents  have  received 
the  new  summer  program  with  posi¬ 
tive  feelings  of  appreciation.  Many 
have  openly  expressed  gratitude  for 
the  opportunity  for  improvement  of 
(continued  on  page  293) 
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PEOPLE  YOU  MAY  KNOW 


Building  a  Red  Cross  Tradition 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Ferris,  there  are  always  young  faces 
at  the  Oranges-Maplewood  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 


Every  year  Mrs.  Karin  J.  Ferris, 
veteran  eighth-grade  teacher  at  Or¬ 
ange’s  Tremont  Avenue  School,  takes 
her  own  class  and  the  school's  own 
eighth  grade  to  tour  Oranges  and 
Maplewood  chapter  headquarters  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  nearby 
East  Orange.  On  these  cK'casions  she 
never  feels  like  a  stranger.  Evcry- 


by  Mrs.  Jane  Wallerstein 

Scuth  Orange 


where  she  goes  she  sees  familiar 
faces.  A  gentle,  brown-haired  woman, 
Mrs.  Ferris  has  succeeded  spectacu¬ 
larly  in  inspiring  her  classes  with  a 
desire  to  serve  others  through  the 
Red  Cross.  Thanks  to  her  interest 
over  a  23-year  period,  the  Red  Cross 
chapter  house  is  filled  with  her  former 
pupils. 


So  important,  in  fact,  has  been  her 
influence  on  the  chapter  that  Red 
Cross  officials  call  Mrs.  Ferris  a 
“major  factor”  in  the  development 
of  a  unique  Junior  program.  “Among 
our  many  wonderful  teacher-spon¬ 
sors  Mrs.  Ferris  is  outstanding,”  de¬ 
clared  Mrs.  Gladys  Plume,  local  Jun¬ 
ior  Red  Cross  executive  director. 
“She  has  made  Red  Cross  service  a 
tradition  at  Tremont  school  and  has 
provided  us  with  a  continuous 
source  of  leadership  material  that  has 
made  our  whole  program  possible. 
Her  classes  come  here  full  of  real  de¬ 
termination  to  be  of  help.  And  they 
stick.” 

At  a  time  when  teen-age  difficul¬ 
ties  are  in  the  public  eye,  it  is  heart¬ 
warming  to  see  what  youngsters  who 
“stick”  can  accomplish.  Some  of 
Mrs.  Ferris’  eighth-grade  girls,  for 
example,  are  uniformed,  trained 
members  of  the  Chapter’s  Canteen 
Service,  assisting  senior  canteeners  at 
blood  banks  and  certain  junior 
functions  (including  luncheon  for  50 
last  fall).  A  former  student,  high 


Would  figures  reported  in  the  books  in  your  school  library 
be  just  as  meaningful  to  an  eighth  grade  as  letters  written 
en  masse  to  a  busy  official  in  a  state  or  federal  agency? 

Try  Your  Library  First 


Miss  JONES'  eighth  grade  social 
studies  class  had  assumed  that  busi¬ 
nesslike  atmosphere  that  follows  a 
period  of  very  productive  committee 
meetings.  A  warm  glow  enveloped 
Miss  Jones.  The  eighth  grade  was 
really  interested  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  United  States 
with  special  emphasis  on  New  Jersey. 

The  class  had  been  divided  into 
groups  of  four  or  five,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  had  outlined  special  areas 
on  which  they  were  going  to  rept)rt. 
Hands  waved  eagerly  and  Miss  Jones 


by  Anne  E.  Voss 

scHool  library  services  consultant 
N.  J.  State  Library 


called  on  the  “LivesttKk”  chairman 
whose  committee  had  worked  in  the 
back  of  the  classroom. 

George  stood  up  and  looking  im¬ 
portantly  through  his  notes,  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  group  was  interested  in 
sheep  raising.  They  had  outlined 
the  things  they  wanted  to  know  about 
sheep  and  mention  was  made  of  how 
much  wcKil  was  produced  in  New 
Jersey  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Marilyn,  in  charge  of  beef  cattle, 
stated  her  group  wanted  to  know 


how  much  beef  cattle  was  raised  in 
New  Jersey. 

And  so  it  went,  the  teacher  listing 
on  the  blackboard  important  facts 
which  should  be  included  in  the  re¬ 
ports.  It  was  evident  that  a  golden 
opportunity  to  integrate  social  studies 
and  the  language  arts  was  arising. 
After  the  general  information  about 
livestock  raising  has  been  extracted 
from  textbooks  and  the  encyclopedia 
what  better  source  of  information 
could  there  be  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  itself! 

Will  Write  to  Trenton 

Class  discussion  brought  out  that 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  be  ItKated  in  Trenton.  The 
teacher  realizing  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  might  be  a  pretty  busy 
place  in  a  state  like  New  Jersey  di¬ 
rected  the  class  so  that  although 
everyone  wrote  a  letter  (thereby  pro¬ 
viding  a  real  motivation  for  g(x>d 
business  letters)  only  20  were  sent. 
These  were  selected  because  each 
one  had  a  different  question  on  sheep 
and  cattle  raising  and  it  gave  the 
class  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  their 


>chooI  senior  Teresa  Welch,  with 
I  more  than  700  hours  of  Red  Cross 
service  to  her  credit,  organized  a  15- 
member  junior  team  which  assumed 
complete  responsibility  for  keeping 
the  chapter’s  large  switchboard  man¬ 
ned  all  summer.  To  an  adult  vol¬ 
unteer  it  is  no  surprise  to  hear  the 
headquarters  phone  answered  by  a 
girlish  voice,  since  children  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  this  Red 
Cross  group  for  years.  This  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  participation  by  juniors  in 
senior  Red  Cross  work  far  beyond 
that  usually  found  elsewhere. 

Her  Influence  Abounds 

All  over  Oranges  and  Maple¬ 
wood  headquarters  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Ferris’  influence  can  be  seen:  in  the 
kitchen,  newly  painted  by  her  alumni; 
in  the  garage,  where  former  students, 
as  Junior  Motor  Service  members, 
make  an  emergency  tire  change;  in 
Fund  Service  quarters,  where  Mich- 
1  ael  Desch,  one  of  her  "boys.”  now  in 
I  high  school,  directs  a  Girl  Scout 


own  work  and  help  pick  out  the  neat¬ 
est  and  best. 

The  letters  were  carefully  copied 
by  the  authors  and  envelopes  ad¬ 
dressed  and  stamped.  Mary  Jane 
collected  the  correspondence  and 
took  the  letters  to  the  office  to  be 
I  mailed  that  afternoon. 

^  Looking  for  an  Answer 

The  class  felt  an  important  mission 
!  had  been  accomplished  and  sat  back 
looking  for  an  answer  in  three  days. 
Miss  Jones  took  a  little  more  real¬ 
istic  view  and  told  them  it  might  be 
slightly  longer  since  the  mail  would 
have  to  be  returned  and  perhaps 
I  four  days  would  elapse. 

I  The  scene  now  changes  to  the  De- 
!  partment  of  Agriculture  in  Trenton, 
f  The  letters  mailed  from  some  place 
I  in  North  Jersey  on  Thursday  have 
I  arrived  and  on  Monday  morning  they 
were  opened  and  distributed  for  an- 
>  swer.  An  observant  secretary  had 
I  noticed  the  similarity  of  local  ad- 
t  dresses  and  letter  form  and  clipped 
the  letters  together. 

The  Director  of  Information  noted 
the  similarity  of  the  questions.  A 
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trtwp  as  they  fill  campaign  kits  for 
solicitors.  As  Chairman — not  Junior 
Chairman,  mind  you — of  Supplies  for 
the  1958  Fund  Drive  of  the  chapter, 
Mike  had  sole  respKYnsibility  for  get¬ 
ting  10,000  kits  filled  in  10  days. 
Bad  news  may  travel  fast,  but  gotxl 
news,  well  carried,  apparently  can 
move  with  equal  speed.  Many  non- 
Tremont  students  in  the  chapter 
house  reflect  what  business  firms 
call  "radiation" — Mrs.  Ferris’  pu¬ 
pils,  moved  or  graduated,  have  re¬ 
cruited  them.  Last  fall  Mike  had  a 
brainstorm.  He  wanted  to  have  an 
all-day  Red  Cross  training  institute, 
with  juniors  as  teachers.  An  original 
idea,  it  was  a  tremendous  success, 
and  has  received  national  recogni¬ 
tion.  Tremonters.  well  known  for 
starting  things  in  their  own  chapter 
house,  might  very  well  have  started 
something  nationally. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  has 
the  Red  Cross  influenced  Tremont 
School?  Enthusiastic  praise  was 
Mrs.  Ferris’  answer  to  this  question. 
(continued  on  page  284) 


typical  letter  read  something  like  this: 

De«r  Sirs: 

Could  you  please  find  for  me  the  fol- 
lowinq  information?  The  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  shipped  and  slaughtered  an¬ 
nually,  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
shipped  and  slaughtered  annually  and  the 
pounds  of  wool  produced  annually.  Thank 
you. 

Yours  truly, 

David  - 

The  inquiries  were  turned  over  to 
a  research  assistant  who  then  com¬ 
piled  the  data,  made  a  typewritten 
page  for  duplication  and  had  the 
answer  mailed  to  each  child.  There 
had  been  no  mention  of  school  so 
a  separate  letter  for  each  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

A  little  after  a  week  elapsed  from 
the  initial  classroom  discussion,  an¬ 
swers  were  mailed  to  the  children. 

Now,  most  of  our  State  offices 
enjoy  an  (xrcasional  chance  to  help 
school  children.  They  are  pleased 
when  they  are  interested  in  govern¬ 
mental  operations.  Yet.  time  and 
again.  I’m  asked.  "Can’t  they  find 
the  same  information  somewhere 
else?” 

Before  teachers  fltxxi  an  office  with 
letters  could  they  ask  themselves  if 


SEATED  af  the  Annual  Teacher  Sponsor  Din¬ 
ner,  Teresa  Welsch  and  Mrs.  Karin  Ferris 
are  served  by  Penny  deGerome,  a  member 
of  the  Red  Cross  Canteen  class  for  Juniors. 
Teresa,  who  became  interested  in  Red  Cross 
work  when  she  was  a  student  of  Mrs.  Ferris 
at  Tremont  School,  Orange,  graduated  from 
the  first  Canteen  class  and  has  over  700  hours 
of  service  to  her  credit. 


a  letter  from  the  teacher  or  schw»l 
librarian  would  have  meant  a  better 
use  of  the  sptecialized  people  who 
handle  such  requests?  Would  figures 
reported  in  the  "Statistical  Abstract” 
or  "World  Almanac”  or  a  recent 
encyclopedia  be  just  as  meaningful 
to  the  class  as  a  request  for  a  special 
study  by  the  office  which  collects 
this  data? 

Keep  Bulletins  on  Hand 

Sch(X)l  librarians  might  ask  them¬ 
selves  if  their  information  files  have 
been  kept  up-to-date  with  bulletins 
and  pamphlets  from  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  agencies.  Do  children  think  of 
the  library  as  the  first  place  to  go 
when  looking  for  information?  Do 
teachers  come  to  the  librarian  as  a 
resource  person  before  starting  an 
assignment? 

Requesting  information  from  orig¬ 
inal  sources  often  can  be  an  exciting 
and  profitable  class  project.  However, 
think  carefully  about  the  person  on 
the  other  end  of  your  endeavor.  Un¬ 
less  he  is  the  only  one  to  whom  you 
can  go  for  such  information,  it  might 
be  wiser  to  go  to  your  library  first. 
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TEACHERS: 

In  changing  times  like  these... 
Tki&tdHJ^  j 
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YOU'VE  ALWAYS  TAUGHT  THEM  MUCH  about 
living  and  growing  in  this  incredibly  dynamic  world. 
But  now  your  students  depend  on  you  for  even  more. 
Today,  these  young  men  look  to  you  for  guidance  in 
reaching  the  military  service  decision  best  suited  to 


their  individual  future  plans.  You,  as  a  well-informed 
counselor,  can  give  them  the  kind  of  military  guid¬ 
ance  they  urgently  need  to  choose  well. 

TO  HELP  YOU  with  this  added  responsibility,  the 
U.  S.  Army  offers  you  these  free  guidance  materials: 


7,  FILMS  for  showing  to  students  or  community  groups:  Three  excellent  motion  pictures  are 
available  free  of  charge.  Each  dramatically  portrays  the  problems  of  high  school  youth  about 
to  enter  the  service.  To  obtain  these  films,  contact  your  local  Army  recruiter.  Or  if  you 
prefer,  check  the  boxes  next  to  the  titles  of  the  films  you  want — and  we'll  make  the  arrangements. 


“DRAFTY,  ISN’T  IT?"  (Full-color 
STUDENT-oriented  animated  car¬ 
toon— 10  minutes) 


□  "PREPARE  THROUGH  EDUCATION " 

(Black  &  White  TEACHER-STUDENT 
oriented  film— 16  minutes) 


"POINT  OF  VIEW"  (Black  &  White 
PARENT -oriented  film— 30  minutes) 


2,  BOOKLETS  to  aid  in  your  military  counseling:  Order  as  many  free  copies  as  you  think  you'll 
need.  In  the  boxes  next  to  the  descriptive  titles,  indicate  the  desired  number  of  copies. 


TEACHER  military  orientation  ref¬ 
erence  booklet 

STUDENT  booklet  describing  Army 
job  training  opportunities 


□  TEACHER  reference  booklet  on 
Army  occupations 

n  PARENT  booklet  describing  the  psy¬ 
chological  benefits  of  Army  service 


STUDENT  booklet  describing  Army 
life 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE  THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION... 


Today,  mail  this  page  to: 

THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 
Department  of  the  Army 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

ATTN:  AGSN 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


In  an  official  statement,  the  N.  J.  Elementary  Principals  Association  says 


THIS  WE  BELIEVE 

about  an  Elementary  School 


We.  the  principals  of  New  Jersey  elementary 
schools,  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  elementary 
school  in  American  education.  This  firm  belief  gives 
meaning  and  direction  to  all  of  our  professional  con¬ 
victions.  We  are  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
elementary  school  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  increase 
its  effectiveness  in  every  possible  way.  now  and  in  the 
future. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  the  elementary  school  occupies 
a  unique  place  in  American  education  because 

• — it  is  the  first  school  experience  for  most  children. 
• — it  serves  children  during  their  early,  formative 
years. 

• — it  has  the  children  longer  than  any  other  school 
they  will  attend. 

• — it  influences  the  largest  proportion  of  American 
youth. 


Well  over  a  year  ago.  in  September,  1958,  principals 
attending  the  fall  leadership  conference  of  the  N.  J. 
Elementary  Principals  Association  decided  that  they 
should  put  into  writing  the  fundamental  beliefs  that 
ought  to  guide  the  work  of  an  elementary  principal. 
Louis  Carr,  president  of  the  Association,  appointed  a 
seven-member  planning  committee  to  draft  such  a  state¬ 
ment. 

Four  regional  conferences  involving  over  700  elemen¬ 
tary  principals  were  held  in  the  Spring  of  1958  and 
fed  back  common  answers  to  questions  raised  by  the 
committee.  Working  over  the  summer,  the  committee 
had  a  first  draft  ready  for  the  1958  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence.  About  50  elementary  principals  spent  that  week¬ 
end  sifting  through  every  word  of  the  statement. 

After  making  final  revisions,  the  committee  presented 
the  completed  statement  for  adoption  at  the  meeting  of 
the  entire  association  during  the  1958  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion. 

This  statement  of  belief  is  Part  I  of  the  project.  Part 
II  is  now  being  developed  to  recommend  specific  prac¬ 
tices.  procedures  and  activities  which  will  implement 
this  statement  of  belief. 

Members  of  the  planning  committee  for  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Principals  Association  are:  F.  Myrtle  Goetz,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Walter  Gordon,  Camden;  Anne  Hoppock,  State 
Department  of  Education;  FIclen  Rouse,  Atlantic  City; 
William  H.  Schwab,  Pennington;  Elmer  Meinders. 
Sparta;  Robert  Hoops.  New  Milford;  John  Mullin,  Clif¬ 
ton;  Loriot  Bozearth.  Glassboro  S.  C.;  Helen  Stanton. 
Trenton;  Fred  Lavenberg.  Bloomfield;  Anthony  Ciriot 
Chatham,  and  John  N.  Richards.  Vineland. 


• — it  provides  u  high  degree  of  personalized  teaching 
and  guidance. 

• — it  contains  democratically  organized  classrooms 
where  children  of  varied  national,  religious,  ra¬ 
cial,  cultural  and  social  backgrounds  can  learn 
to  value  diversity  within  unity. 

• — it  develops  skills,  understandings  and  gtxxl  habits 
of  work  and  health. 

• — it  plays  an  important  role  in  helping  children 
develop  keen  interests  and  appreciations,  desir¬ 
able  values  and  attitudes  and  acceptable  patterns 
of  social  behavior. 

• — it  is  the  foundation  of  the  educational  system 
organized  to  preserve  and  improve  our  democ¬ 
racy. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  the  elementary  school  is  charged 
with  providing  for  every  child  the  best  education  pos¬ 
sible.  We  recognize  that  each  child  comes  to  school 
with  individual  characteristics — physical,  mental,  social, 
emotional — and  that  these  factors  make  a  dilTerence 
in  what  he  can  learn,  and  the  methods  by  which  he  can 
learn  most  successfully.  For  these  reasons 

WE  BELIEVE  the  elementary  schcxrl  must 

• — know  each  child. 

• — plan  an  appropriate  program  for  him. 

• — provide  a  wide  variety  of  exjyeriences  to  meet  his 
needs,  reveal  and  develop  his  gifts  and  strengthen 
his  self  confidence. 

• — nurture  in  each  his  zest  for  learning. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  the  primary  responsibility  ot 
the  elementary  schotfl  is  to  further  the  development  of 
the  child  physically,  intellectually,  stKially,  emotionally 
and  morally.  In  order  to  serve  the  purpose  of  education 
in  a  democracy,  we  must  stimulate  the  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  social  conscience  of  all  children,  so  that 
they  want  to  strive  for  a  better  schex)!,  a  better  com¬ 
munity,  a  better  nation  and  a  better  world.  To  dis¬ 
charge  these  responsibilities  we  must  help  each  child, 
to  the  limit  of  his  abilities, 

• — to  think. 

• — to  use  the  communication  skills  effectively. 

• — to  become  adept  in  the  skills  necessary  to  solve 
problems. 
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This  We  Believe  about  an  Elementary  School 

(continued  from  previous  page) 

• — to  make  intelligent  choices,  based  on  a  growing 
set  of  moral  values. 

• — to  find  creative  outlets,  and  to  appreciate  beauty 
in  music,  art.  literature  and  nature. 

• — to  be  healthy  in  body  and  mind,  with  wholesome 
feelings  toward  himself  and  other  people. 

• — to  be  a  contributing  citizen,  with  a  sense  of 
loyalty,  and  with  understanding  and  interest  in 
his  own  land  and  the  world  at  large. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  staff 
to  appraise  constantly  the  school  program  in  terms  of 
present  and  future  needs,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
entire  life  of  the  school  and  its  every  facility  affect  the 
child’s  growth  as  a  person  and  as  a  citizen. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  the  school  program  should  be 
constantly  adapted  to  advancing  knowledge  and  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  because 

• — much  of  what  is  good  in  our  schools  today  has 
roots  in  the  past,  but  we  must  constantly  look 
forward  in  determining  better  ways  of  educating 
children  for  living  in  the  complex  world  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

• — decisions  regarding  how  to  teach  and  what  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  to  provide  should  be  based  upon 
proved  and  tested  educational  findings. 


• — the  professional  staff  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  experiences  for  realizing  the  goals 
of  the  elementary  school. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  the  major  responsibility  of  the 
elementary  school  principal  is  to  lead  in  making  the 
school  an  ever  better  place  in  which  children  may  live 
and  learn.  In  order  to  achieve  a  high  quality  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  school,  he  works  with  the  children,  the  staff, 
the  people  of  the  community  and  other  professional 
organizations,  so  that  they 

• — understand  the  purposes  of  education  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  and  the  specific  purposes  and  activities 
of  their  own  school. 

• — learn  to  know  and  apply  the  imjjortant  facts 
about  how  children  grow  and  learn. 

• — study  and  identify  the  needs  of  children  and  of 
the  school. 

• — use  the  processes  of  problem  solving  in  meeting 
these  needs. 

• — use  the  findings  of  research  and  of  informed 
opinion  in  the  light  of  clearcut  values. 

• — help  to  maintain  good  human  relations. 

• — take  informed  stands  against  proposals  which 
are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  children. 

• — work  to  provide  the  moral  and  financial  support 
which  are  needed  to  implement  sound  pt>licy 
and  practice. 


This 

little  girl 
is  a 

young  lady 
now 


Time  to  show  her  the  charming  animated  film 
"The  Story  of  Menstruation”  by  Walt  Disney  Productions 


Each  year  over  100,000  girls  begin  to  men¬ 
struate  before  they  are  11.  So  do  your 
girls  a  favor  by  showing  them  this  movie 
early  in  their  lives.  With  naturalness  and 
charm,  this  10-minute,  16  mm.  sound  and 
color  film  explains  just  what  happens  dur¬ 
ing  menstruation  and  why.  Appealing  Dis- 
ney-style  characters  dramatize  health  and 
grooming  rules.  Prints  available  on  short¬ 
term  loan. 


- )j<; - ^ - CUP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! - - - 

Kirnb6rly-Cl3rk  Corpor3tion,  Educational  Dept.  ST-29.  Neenah,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  free,  except  for  return  postage,  your  16  mm.  sound  and  color  film, 

“The  Story  of  Menstruation.”  Day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks) _ 

2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks) _ 3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks) _ 

Also  send  the  following:  _ copies  of  “You're  A  Young  Lady  Now"  (for  girls  9  to  12) 

— copies  of  “Very  Personally  Yours”  (for  girls  12  and  over) 


n  Teaching  Guide 

n  Physiology  Chart 

r~l  Mother-Daughter  Prograi 

NAME 

SCHOOL 

r^RADF 

STREET 

CITY 

ZONE  STATE 

“YOU'RE  A  YOUNG  LADY  NOW" 
is  a  lovely  illustrated  booklet 
which  gives  added  information  to 
the  pre-teen  girl. 

"VERY  PERSONALLY  YOURS" 
offers  more  detailed  explanation 
for  the  teen-age  girl.  Also  avail¬ 
able:  Teaching  Guide,  Physiology 
Chart  and  new  Mother-Daughter 
Program. 

This  entire  program  is  available  without 
charge  from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 
makers  of  Kotex  sanitary  napkins. 


KOTEX  IS  a  trademark  of  K.MBERLY-CLARK  CORP. 
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The  right  study  light  keeps  students  more  alert  .  .  . 
speeds  learning  .  .  .  creates  the  right  study  “atmos¬ 
phere”.  For  helpful  counsel  on  lighting  for  your 
school,  call  on  your  Public  Ser\  ice  Commercial  Rep¬ 
resentative.  He  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  help! 


Study  hall  lighting  should  be 
comfortable . . .  adequate 


PUBLIC  (^^SERVICE 
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This 

building 
is  made 
of  coal 


THE  USES  OF  COAL 
IN  INDUSTRY 


Steel  . . .  cement .  .  .  electricity.  Today 
so  many  of  our  nation’s  essential 
materials  and  services  depend  on  coal 
that,  without  it,  our  economy  could  not 
exist. 

Steel,  for  example.  Every  ton  of  steel 
recmires  about  a  ton  of  coal  to  produce 
it.  Take  away  coal  and  you  take  away 
buildings,  cars,  trains,  all  objects  that 
use  steel.  Also  important  to  the  cement 
industry,  this  precious  resource  is 
essential  to  the  construction  of  bridges, 
highways,  dams.  And  as  our  economy 
expands,  it  is  worth  noting  that  coal 
produces  70%  of  all  steam-generated 
electricity  in  this  country  .  .  .  and  will 
produce  an  even  higher  percentage  in 
future  years. 

In  general  industry,  too,  the  use  of  coal 
has  been  increasing  due  to  business 
expansion  and  growing  appreciation 
of  coal  as  a  low-cost  fuel.  Also,  large 
quantities  of  coal  are  being  exported 
to  Western  Europe  and  other  areas. 
As  foreign  industries  develop  further, 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  lean  heavily 
on  American  coal  as  a  source  of  energy. 

Today  our  coal  industry,  preparing 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  future  energy 
demands,  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  new  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  job  ahead. 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

Southern  Building  •  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

FRIE I  If  you  desire  complete  information  on  coal 
for  use  in  your  classes,  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


Educational  Section,  National  Coal  Association  902U 

802  Southern  Building,  Washington  S,  D.  C. 

G  Please  send  me  a  list  of  your  teaching  aids. 

G  Please  send  me  information  on  careers  in  the  coal 
industry  for  my  students. 


Position  or  grade 
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From  the  State  Department 


by  Robert  D.  Joy 

supervisor,  distributive  arid  business  education 
State  Department  of  Education 


One  out  of  every  five  ptersons  em¬ 
ployed  works  in  wholesaling  or  retail¬ 
ing.  Projections  made  in  recent  years 
by  economists  have  shown  that  these 
two  trades  are  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
During  the  past  10  years,  wholesale 
and  retail  employment  has  grown  23 
percent  as  compared  to  18  percent 
for  other  areas  of  employment. 

Therefore,  the  inclusion  of  special 
training  in  the  education  of  young 
people  interested  in  distributive  oc¬ 
cupations  is  not  only  desirable  but 
essential. 

The  Vocational  Bulletin  No.  1, 
revised  in  1958,  defines  distributive 
occupations  as  those  followed  by 
proprietors,  managers  or  employees 
engaged  primarily  in  marketing  or 
merchandising  goods  or  services. 
Such  occupations  may  be  found  in 
various  business  establishments,  in¬ 
cluding  retailing,  wholesaling,  manu¬ 
facturing,  storing,  transporting,  fi¬ 
nancing  and  risk  bearing.  Distribu¬ 
tive  occupations  do  not  include  trade, 
industrial  or  office  occupations. 

Offered  by  2 1  Schools 

Presently,  21  high  schools  in  New 
Jersey  offer  distributive  education 
programs  to  their  students.  These 
cooperative  part-time  work  experi¬ 
ence  programs  provide  basic  and 
supplementary  training  in  an  occupa¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
student  to  complete  his  high  school 
education. 


.Students  are  selected  from  those 
who  have  the  following  qualifications; 

1.  At  least  16  years  of  age. 

2.  A  senior  in  high  school. 

3.  Able  to  profit  by  the  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  Program. 

4.  Willing  to  learn  the  functions  to  be 
performed  in  his  chosen  field  through 
part-time  work. 

Generally  the  program  covers  one 
schixtl  year,  the  senior  year,  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  average  of  at  least  two  reg¬ 
ular  class  periods  a  day  of  instruction 
in  classes  limited  to  the  cooperative 
group.  In  addition  to  regular  school 
subjects.  English,  history,  health,  and 
physical  education,  students  in  the 
distributive  education  program  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  in  such  subjects  as 


salesmanship,  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion,  retail  mathematics,  merchandis¬ 
ing  methods,  store  organization, 
distribution,  stockkeeping,  color  and 
design,  display,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  law. 

Part-Time  on  the  Job 
A  student  accepted  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  spends  part  of  his  time  training 
in  school  and  part-time  on  the  job. 
He  must  be  employed  for  as  much 
time  as  he  attends  school,  usually  a 
minimum  of  15  hours  per  week.  In 
addition,  the  major  portion  of  such 
employment  must  be  during  the  nor¬ 
mal  day  school  hours.  The  total 
hours  per  week  in  school  and  at  work 


DURING  WORKING  HOURS  distributive  education  co-ordinator  supervises  students. 
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Disfribufive  Education 

(vontinueil  from  preceding  page) 
and  the  monetary  wage  paid  the  stu¬ 
dent  learner  must  conform  to  State 
and  Federal  laws  governing  employ¬ 
ment. 

While  on  the  job,  the  student  is 
closely  supervised  not  only  by  the 
teacher-cirordinator,  but  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  or  someone  designated  by  him. 
The  work  performed  on  the  job  is 
related  to  his  work  in  schcwl,  and 
occupational  problems  are  discussed 
with  the  student,  the  employer,  and 
the  coordinator.  The  student  is  ro¬ 
tated  in  jobs  within  the  training 
station,  so  that  he  will  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  varied  experiences  and  can  bet¬ 
ter  select  the  type  of  work  he  wishes 
to  pursue  upon  graduation.  He  is 
rated  periodically,  not  only  by  the 
teacher-coordinator  but  also  by  the 
employer  in  order  to  discover  areas 
which  need  further  training  and  in¬ 
struction. 

May  Advance 

As  each  student  gains  experience 
on-the-job,  the  employer  may  ad¬ 
vance  him  to  more  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  commanding  greater  pay.  A 
capably  trained  student  who  can 
perform  well  on-the-job  brings  credit 


to  his  school  and  is  an  example  to 
the  community  of  how  effectively  the 
secondary  school  is  doing  its  job  of 
educating. 

In  establishing  a  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  program,  an  occupational  sur¬ 
vey  is  conducted  to  determine  the 
number  and  type  of  desirable  part- 
time  distributive  positions  which  are 
available  for  students.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  secure  the  best  training 
facilities,  and  meet  the  training  needs 
of  the  area.  The  training  stations 
selected  are  places  of  business  which 
are  not  only  well-organized  for  learn¬ 
ing,  but  which  also  provide  a  sound 
moral  and  physical  environment.  The 
working  environment  should  chal¬ 
lenge  the  student’s  abilities  and  in¬ 
terests;  and  his  employer  should  be 
etwperative,  interested  and  willing  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  es¬ 
sential  on-the-job  training.  Next  a 
student  survey  is  made  to  determine 
the  number  of  students  interested  in 
the  program  who  have  the  aptitude 
for  distributive  (.occupations. 

Generally,  the  individual  conduct¬ 
ing  the  survey  and  searching  out 
training  stations  is  the  teacher-c(X>r- 
dinator.  It  is  his  job  to  teach  the 
student  workers  and  to  supervise  and 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  student 
with  the  employer.  The  non-teaching 


WE  BUILD  SCHOOL  SPIRIT 


Hillside  School  in  Livingston  is  a 
new’  school  and  one  of  its  problems 
is  development  of  belongingness  or 
school  spirit. 

Our  sixth  grades,  led  by  teachers 
Mrs.  Virginia  Belasco  and  Leonard 
Gruber,  sponsored  a  school  color  and 
flag  design  contest.  The  contest  was 
open  to  all  children  in  the  school. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  place  winners.  Out  of  a  total 
school  population  of  387,  138  origi¬ 
nal  designs  were  entered. 

The  sixth  grades,  using  originality 
of  design  as  the  criteria,  screened  the 
original  entries  and  arrived  at  15  for 
final  consideration.  The  faculty  was 
then  asked  to  make  the  final  selection 
through  a  system  of  rating  on  points. 

The  classes  then  decided  it  would 
be  a  nice  gesture  to  present  a  custom 
made  flag  to  the  school  as  a  gift.  Two 
very  successful  white  elephant  sales 
and  a  bake  sale  at  a  P.T.A.  meeting 


helped  develop  spirit  and  raise  money 
for  this. 

The  sixth  grade  also  established 
a  school  store.  This  unit  very  closely 
correlated  actual  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  St(x:k  was  sold,  a  board  of 
directors  was  elected,  various  school 
supply  houses  were  eontacted,  stock 
was  ordered,  and  the  store  was 
opened  late  this  year  on  a  limited 
basis.  Such  things  as  Hillside  pencils, 
decals,  notebcx’tks.  ballpoint  pens, 
l(H>seleaf  notebook  paper,  etc.  will 
be  sold. 

A  surge  of  new  spirit  has  swept 
through  the  school.  The  beginnings 
of  a  school  song  have  been  developed 
by  a  second  grade  class.  A  cheering 
section  was  present  when  our  sixth 
grade  boys  played  softball  with  a 
team  from  another  school  in  town. 
We  feel  these  activities  have  united 
our  schcK)l  and  improved  staff  and 
student  morale  tremendously. 

— from  Robert  C.  Campbell 

elementary  principal.  Livingston 


time  of  the  coordinator  is  usually 
devoted  to  conferences  with  the  em¬ 
ployer,  visiting  the  student  on  the 
job,  counseling,  preparing  instruc¬ 
tional  units  and  assuming  varmus 
other  school  and  community  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  teacher-coordinator 
must  be  well-qualified  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  subject  matter 
and  must  have  had  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  practical  business 
expterience  in  order  to  teach  in  a 
practical  way  and  to  work  with  and 
understand  the  employer  and  his 
problems. 

Public  Advises 

To  aid  the  teacher-coordinator, 
school  system,  and  businesses  in  the 
development  of  a  sound  program  of 
distributive  education,  an  Advisory 
Committee  made  up  of  management, 
labor  and  interested  public  service 
groups  is  formed. 

Distributive  education  work  expe¬ 
rience  programs  were  started  in  New 
.lersey  in  1942  after  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  ViKational  Division, 
State  Department  of  Education, 
proved  a  need  for  this  type  of  train¬ 
ing.  New  programs  have  opened  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  year  and  the 
present  21  programs  are  expanding 
yearly. 

Conferences  held  during  the  past 
year  with  over  30  school  administra¬ 
tors  not  having  a  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  program  hold  great  promise  for 
the  establishment  of  more  programs 
throughout  the  state. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  a  dis¬ 
tributive  education  program  can  best 
be  summarized  by  the  follow-up  of 
Distributive  Education  students  who 
completed  training  during  the  1957- 
58  school  year.  These  graduates 
earned  $212,188.93  from  September 
to  June  1957-58.  As  of  June  30, 
1958,  61.9%  were  still  in  the  field  of 
training,  7.7%  (girls)  were  married; 
12.4%  entered  the  Armed  Services; 
7.2%  were  in  other  occupations  out¬ 
side  of  distribution;  and  4.8%  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  higher  education.  Of 
the  total  group,  23%  were  upgraded 
in  their  positions  during  or  upon 
completion  of  their  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  training. 

Is  there  a  distributive  education 
program  in  your  high  school?  If  not. 
why  not  give  serious  thought  to  pro¬ 
viding  this  educational  opportunity 
for  your  youth? 
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Most  Interesting  Country  Next  Door 


Mexico  has  been  culled  beautiful, 
bright,  magnetic,  and  timeless.  It 
has  been  called  a  magic  land  and 
many  Mexicos.  It  is  a  land  of  violent 
contrasts — very  ancient  and  ultra¬ 
modern,  very  poor  and  very  rich, 
very  religious  and  very  superstitious. 
\ery  cold  and  very  hot.  very  high  and 
very  low,  very  progressive  and  very 
leisurely,  very  primitive  and  very 
luxurious. 

It  is  a  land  which  was  a  land  of 
dictatorship  and  revolution  for  many 
years  but  one  which  has  achieved  re¬ 
markable  political  stability  in  recent 
years.  It  has  a  thoroughly  modern 
civilization  built  on  a  Spanish  foun¬ 
dation  with  a  brilliant  Indian  culture 
as  a  sub-cellar.  The  visitor  to  Mexico 
should  leave  his  pre-conceptions  at 


home  and  try  to  understand  and  en¬ 
joy  what  he  sees  and  experienees  at 
its  face  value. 

Star!  in  Mexico  City 

A  morning  orientation  session  at 
the  Institute  Mexicano  Norte  Ameri¬ 
cano  on  the  first  morning  after  arrival 
in  Mexico  City  will  introduce  all  this 
to  the  members  of  the  tour  sponsored 
Jointly  by  NJEA,  the  NEA  Travel 
Division,  and  Montclair  State  College. 
July  10  to  August  4.  1959.  This  tour 
will  fly  via  American  Airlines  and 
tour  Mexico  by  chartered  bus  or 
motor  cars.  It  will  be  directed  by 
Edgar  C.  Bye,  cwirdinator  of  Field 
Studies  at  Montclair  Slate,  and  will 
yield  three  graduate  or  undergradu¬ 
ate  credits  to  those  who  wish  to  work 


by  Dr.  Edgar  C.  Bye 

director  bureau  of  field  itud'es 

Miotcdir  State  College 

for  credit.  Others  may  take  the  trip 
for  no  credit. 

The  first  four  days  will  be  spent  in 
Mexico  City.  On  Sunday  morning 
there  will  be  a  visit  to  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  with  its  magnificent  Tiffany 
curtain:  on  Sunday  afternoon  a  trip 
to  the  floating  gardens  of  XiK’himilco. 
where  one  rides  through  the  colorful 
canals  in  a  boat  decorated  with  flow¬ 
ers.  accompanied  by  other  Ixvits  c.ir- 
rying  Mexican  musicians  and  women 
selling  scrapes.  The  afternoon  will 
be  climaxed  by  attendance  at  a  bull 
fight  for  those  who  want  to  see  this 
characteristic  Mexican  performance, 
a  unique  exhibition  of  artistry  and 
skill. 

Monday  will  be  devoted  to  explor¬ 
ation  of  this  great  city  of  over  three 


Montclair  State  College,  with  NEA  and  NJEA,  offers  a  26-day  study-tour  of  Mexico  from  July  10  to  August  4. 
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Most  Interesting 
Country  Next  Door 

(continued  from  preceding  page) 

million  people.  In  the  Zocalo,  or  main 
plaza,  is  the  great  Cathedral,  built 
over  the  foundations  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Aztec  temples,  the  National 
Museum  housing  the  Aztec  Calendar 
Stone  and  the  Presidential  Palace 
built  on  the  site  of  Montezuma’s  pal¬ 
ace  and  containing  the  famed  Diego 
Rivera  murals  which  depict  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Mexico.  A  ride  through  in¬ 
dustrial  and  residential  sections  leads 
to  Chapultepec  Castle,  once  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Maximilian  and  Carlotta 
where  one  may  see  the  palatial  rooms 
and  even  the  Empress'  bath  tub. 

Visit  to  Schools 

Tuesday  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  study  Mexican  education  through 
visits  to  classes  in  kindergartens,  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  schools  and  to 
meet  Mexican  teachers  at  an  evening 
reception. 

After  seeing  the  city,  a  1 2-day  bus 
trip  will  go  first  to  the  old  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  mining  region  to  the 
northwest — Oueretaro,  where  Maxi¬ 
milian  was  executed;  San  Miguel  dc 
Allcnde,  a  quaint  art  center  which  has 


been  designated  by  the  government  as 
a  national  monument  because  of  its 
colonial  architecture;  and  Guanajuato 
with  its  balconies  overhanging  steep 
narrow  streets,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  Calle  de  Beso  or  Street  of  the 
Kiss. 

Guadalajara  is  next.  It  is  Mexico’s 
second  city,  has  the  best  climate  in 
the  country  and  a  habit  of  living 
which  is  a  fine  art.  The  people  called 
Tapatios,  the  tequila  made  in  a 
nearby  town,  the  musicians  called 
“mariachis”  and  the  p)ottery  made  at 
Tlaquepaquc  nearby,  as  well  as  the 
fine  buildings,  markets  and  parks, 
make  this  a  delightful  city.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  the  summer  climate  in  Mexico, 
except  along  the  coast,  is  quite  cool. 

The  next  stop  is  Patzeuaro,  another 
quaint  town  situated  on  a  lovely  lake 
where  fishermen  fish  with  great  but- 
erfly  nets.  A  visit  will  be  paid  by 
boat  to  their  primitive  island  of  Jani- 
tzio  and  also  the  UNESCO  school 
which  trains  p)eopie  from  many  Latin 
American  countries  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  their  own  com¬ 
munities. 

By  way  of  Morelia  with  its  massive 
aqueduct,  its  University,  its  churches 


and  its  market,  by  way  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  spa  of  San  Jose  Purua  nestled  in 
its  canyon,  over  a  road  which  rises  in 
beauty  to  over  9,000  feet  and  through 
the  market  town  of  Toluca,  our  tour 
travels  to  the  oldest  mining  town  in 
North  America,  Taxco,  also  a  na¬ 
tional  monument.  There  will  be  time 
for  wandering  through  its  narrow 
streets,  visiting  its  ancient  buildings, 
and  browsing  in  its  shops  where  silver 
and  other  objects  of  art  can  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Return  to  Mexico  City  is 
made  through  Cuernavaca  where 
Cortez  had  a  palace  and  where  Max¬ 
imilian  and  Carlotta  played  in  the 
De  La  Borda  Gardens. 

Right  to  Acapulco 

One  day  will  be  occupied  by  a 
flight  to  the  luxurious  Pacific  seashore 
resort  of  Acapulco  with  its  fine  hotels, 
its  beaches,  its  glass  bottom  boats 
and  its  intrepid  high  divers  who  dive 
from  the  cliffs  into  an  ocean  p>ool. 

Returning  to  Mexico  City  there 
will  be  visits  to  the  impressive  Shrine 
of  Guadalupe  where  thousands  of 
pilgrims  come  from  all  parts  of  Mex¬ 
ico  to  this  holiest  of  places  and  to  the 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

READ  HOW  TO 

SAVE’=30^I00 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


- V - 

HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk"  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  usi^  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night  — 24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast -to -Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements— no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney’s  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  ceico  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  exp)ense  of  each 

»♦  *  *  » 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approval. 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  ceico 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  -  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


GovEavMEXT  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Capital  Stock  Company  not  affiliated  with  U  S  Government 

WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


.117 


Zone  . County . 

□  Married  □  Male 


State _ 

□  Female 


Name . . 

Residence  Address  . 

City . 

Age  .  C  Single 

Occupation  .  . . 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address) 

Car  is  registered  in  State  of . 

Purchase  DatejO  New 


Yr. 

Make 

Model  (DIx.,  etc.) 

Cyl. 

Body  Style  j 

/  /  _[□  Used| 

1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work?....  One  way  distance  is . miles. 

(b)  Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time: 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

1 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  pre- 
Aziecan  ruins  which  were  a  thousand 
years  old  when  the  Spanish  came. 

Another  trip  to  the  southwest  will 
go  to  Puebla  with  its  colonial  archi¬ 
tecture,  its  Hidden  Convent,  its  or¬ 
nate  Dominican  church  and  its  mass¬ 
ive  Cathedral,  and  to  Oaxaca,  the 
center  of  Mixtecan  and  Zapotecan 
civilization,  the  birthplace  of  Juarez 
and  Diaz  and  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  provincial  cities.  The 
temples  and  subterranean  tombs  of 
Mitia  and  Monte  Alban  and  the 
golden  treasures  of  the  Mixtecan  no¬ 
bility  take  one  back  again  to  a  mag¬ 
nificent  ancient  civilization. 

There  will  be  time  in  all  these 
places,  not  only  for  sightseeing  and 
serious  study,  but  also  for  shopping 
and  recreation. 

Tuition  at  Montclair  for  those  who 
desire  credit  is  extra.  Registration 
for  the  trip  should  be  made  with  the 
N.E.A.  Division  of  Travel  Service, 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C,,  and  with  the  Montclair  State 
College  if  credit  is  desired.  Since  the 
quota  is  limited,  early  registration  is 
desirable. 

Hasta  Luego! 


7-10  Leave  NEW  YORK  by  air  coach  for 
evenin9  arrival  in  MEXICO  CITY. 

7-11  Orientation  at  Instituto  Meiicano- 
Norteamericano.  Afternoon  free. 

7-12  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  Floating  Gardens, 
Coyoacan.  Bullfights  optional. 

7-13  Zocalo,  National  Cathedral.  Museum, 
National  Palace,  Chapultepec  Castle. 

7-14  City  Normal  School;  afternoon  free; 
evening  reception  with  local  teachers. 

7-15  Bus  trip  to  SAN  MIGUEL  DE  AL- 
LENOE. 

7-16  Tour  of  this  center  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  world-famous  art  institute. 

7-17  To  the  silver-mining  center  of  GUAN¬ 
AJUATO;  afternoon  sightseeing. 

7-18  To  2nd  largest  city,  GUADALAJARA. 

7-19  Sunday  touring  at  your  leisure. 

7-20  Visits  to  markets,  pottery  works,  and 
famous  Oroico-decorated  Orphanage. 

7-21  To  Indian  lake  town  of  PATZCUARO. 

7-22  Visit  to  UNESCO  school  and  boat 
trip  to  island  fishing  village;  then  on 
to  Morelia  and  its  famous  aqueduct. 

7-23  Morning  sightseeing,  then  drive  to 
mineral  springs  at  SAN  JOSE  PURUA. 

7-24  Stop  in  TOLUCA;  then  to  TAXCO. 

7-25  Day  for  leisure  and  shopping  in  this 
quaint  colonial  village. 

7-26  To  MEXICO  CITY  via  CUERNAVACA. 

7-27  Day's  plane  trip  for  swimming,  boating, 
relaxing  in  ACAPULCO. 

7-28  Day  trip  to  the  Shrine  of  GUADALUPE 
and  pyramids  at  TEOTIHUACAN. 


7  -  29  To  the  charming  tile  city,  PUEBLA. 

7-30  South  by  bus  to  ancient  OAXACA. 

7- 31  Tour  of  the  tombs  of  Monte  Alban  and 

ruined  temples  at  MItla. 

8  -  I  Return  northward  via  PUEBLA. 

8- 2  Morning  free;  than  to  MEXICO  CITY. 

8  -  3  Morning  visit  to  U.S.  Embassy;  after¬ 
noon  free;  evening  departure. 

8  -  4  Overnight  flight  to  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

PRICE:  From  La  Guardia  Airport — $596.00 
From  Washington,  D.  C. —  576.00 

TOUR  PRICE  INCLUDES:  Transportation — 

Round-trip  transportation  by  air  and  by 
special  and  chartered  motorcoaches. 
Hotels — Twin-bedded  rooms  with  baths, 
where  available,  at  comfortable  hotels. 
Meals — Table  d'hote  meals  (43)  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  itineraries.  Sightseeing — As 
specified  in  the  itinerary.  Includes  en¬ 
trance  fees.  Transfers — Transfer  of  tour 
members  and  one  piece  of  hand  luqqaqe 
between  stations,  and  hotels.  Tips — For 
all  services  performed  In  connection  with 
scheduled  tour  activities. 

PRICE  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE:  Cost  of  Mexi- 
can  tourist  card:  $3.00;  excess  bagqage 
charges;  meals  other  than  the  43  included 
with  the  tour  price;  bullfight  or  theatre 
tickets;  laundry  and  other  expenses  of  a 
purely  personal  nature;  tips  for  handling 
more  than  one  piece  of  hand  luggage; 
tips  for  meals  not  Included  In  the  tour 
price;  transportation  not  specified  In  the 
tour  Itinerary. 


FREE  BOOKLETS:  1.  Enriching  the  General  Science  Curriculum. 

2.  Space  Satellites.  3.  Rockets  and  Satellites. 
WRITE  TO:  Educational  Division, 

COLLIER’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


“WHERE  CAN 
I  FIND  OUT  ABOUT 
SPACE  SATELLITES?”* 


collier's 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


♦COLLIER’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Vol.  18,  beginning  page  97 


The  fantasies  of  yesterday’s  science  fiction 
have  become  today’s  realities.  Inquisitive 
young  minds  are  demanding  to  know  more 
about  the  Atomic  Age  we  live  in.  And  Collier’s 
Encyclopedia  answers  their  questions  with 
facts.  Written  and  edited  in  this  Atomic  Age, 
Collier’s  Encyclopedia  specializes  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  concerning  today  and  tomorrow.  Com¬ 
prehensive  and  authoritative  articles  on  Cos¬ 
mic  Rays,  Space  Satellites,  Multi-stage  Rockets, 
Missiles  and  allied  subjects,  have  been  written 
by  experts  and  extensively  illustrated  to  give 
both  student  and  teacher  the  information  they 
need  quickly, 

E^ch  of  the  50,000  articles  is  researched, 
w'ritten,  edited,  organized  and  indexed  with  the 
object  of  stimulating  the  student’s  interest  in 
learning  more.  No  wonder  Collier’s  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  is  recommended  and  approved  by  every 
State  Board  of  Education.  Next  time  you  or 
your  students  have  a  question,  look  it  up  in 
Collier’s  Encyclopedia! 
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It’s  a  fact  that  more  than 
2,000,000  drivers  enjoy  Nation¬ 
wide’s  worry-free  drivins:  secur¬ 
ity.  Why?  Because  policy  is 
non-asscssahle,  with  budget-wise 
6-month  renewal  plan,  plus  top 
dollar  savings.  .Xnd,  it’s  hacked 
by  one  of  America’s  “difl'erent” 
insurance  companies  —  Nation¬ 
wide  Insurance.  Phone  or  drop 
us  a  line  —  get  the  facts  free. 


NCATE  Publishes  Accreditation 


Rutgers  and  6  State  Colleges  on  Approved  List 

All  six  New  Jersey  State  Colleges,  dicated  plans  for  budgeting  and 
as  well  as  Rutgers.  The  State  Univer-  eration  of  the  State  College  gradi 
sity,  are  listed  as  fully  accredited  in-  programs  next  year  to  have  tl 
stitutions  for  the  preparation  of  nieet  the  National  Couni 

elementary  and  secondary  teachers  standards. 

in  the  fifth  annual  listing  of  the  ^o  other  New  Jersey  Colleges 

National  Council  for  Accreditation 
r  -T-  u  cj  .•  u  NC  ATE  listing, 

of  Teacher  Education.  Glassboro, 

.  .  -T-  ,  New  Jerseys  Commissioner 

Montclair,  and  Trenton  are  ac-  ,•  i-  j  •  i  n  u- 

’  ....  ,  ,  Education,  rrederick  M.  Raubin 

credited  for  their  Masters  degree  chairman  of  the  Council  and 

programs,  and  Rutgers  is  accredited  p 

through  the  DcKtorate  level.  (ration  at  Rutgers,  is  a  member. 

Rutgers  is  fully  accredited  by  the  jhe  National  Council  for  Acer 
Council  for  the  training  of  School  tation  of  Teacher  Education  is  m 
Service  Personnel,  i.e..  school  admin-  up  of  representatives  from  the  An 
istrators,  supervisors,  guidance  coun-  lean  AsscK'iation  of  Colleges 
selors,  and  other  education  specialists  Teacher  Education,  the  Council 
who  provide  schoolwide  services.  Chief  State  School  Otlicers,  the 
Montclair  State  College  is  provision-  tional  Association  of  State  Direc 
ally  accredited  in  this  category  and  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certil 
Glassboro  State  College  is  provision-  tion,  the  NEA  Commission 
ally  accredited  for  elementary  prin-  Teacher  Education  and  Professii 
cipals  and  supervisors.  The  State  De-  Standards,  and  the  National  Scl 
partment  of  Education  has  already  in-  Boards  AssiK’iation. 


NATIONWIDE 

2303  Brunswick  Avenue 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 
Export  6-1591 


MUTUAL  INSUIANCI  COMAANT 

HOMi  OfFICi  •  COlUMSUL  OHIO 


Select  your  summer  employment 
from  the  new  1959  Summer  Em¬ 
ployment  Directory.  Many  or- 
Kanizations  that  need  additional 
summer  help  have  heen  listed  in 
this  directory. 

Pick  from  these  and  many  more! 
National  Parks  Dude  Ranches 

Summer  Resorts  Summer  Camps 

Hotels  Industries 

New  1959  edition  now  available 
in  limited  quantity.  Send  today 
for  the  valuable  ... 

SUMMER 

EMPLOYMENT  _ _ _ 

DIRECTORY 

price:  $2.00  iiMiii 


TO:  NatiOMl  Diraetory  (ervict,  Bex  VS, 
Wiirtee  Place  Statiee,  Clecleneti  32,  Okie 

Please  tend  me  the  IBSB  Summer  Empiey- 
meet  Directory  Ne.  IT.  I  eaclese  $3.00. 


EATONTOWN  served  a  basket  of  symbolic  shiny  red  apples  when  it  recently  honored  Margaret 
L.  Vetter,  principal  of  the  district's  Fred  G.  Steelman  School.  Miss  Vetter  received  the  "apples 
for  the  teacher"  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  13-room  wing  on  a  school  named  in  her  honor. 
Taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  were  William  W.  Ramsay,  superintendent,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Davis, 
PTA  president.  Miss  Vetter,  and  Anson  V.  Ransom,  president  of  the  board  of  education. 
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Telling  Tales  .  .  . 

Marie  Cambell,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Glassboro  State  College, 
is  the  author  of  the  new  book  "Tales 
from  the  Cloud  Walking  Country.” 
The  book,  published  by  the  Indiana 
University  Press,  collects  various 
tales  and  stories  of  the  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  mountain  country. 


Bergen  Teachers  To  Be  Offered 
Spring  Space  Age  Workshop 

Bergen  County  teachers  with  an 
interest  in  rockets,  satellites,  and 
space  travel  will  be  able  to  become 
more  familiar  with  supersonic  avia¬ 
tion,  when  the  Bergen  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Reserve,  present  a  Space  Age 
Workshop  this  spring. 

Meeting  at  the  Bergen  Mall.  Pa- 
ramus,  March  11,  18,  April  8,  22, 
and  May  6,  the  workshop  will  con¬ 
sist  of  10  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  sessions  —  with  one  or  more 
field  trips  to  related  manufacturing 
plants  or  military  installations. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  top  civil 
and  military  authorities  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields. 


On  NEA  Rural  Unit  .  .  . 

John  Mongon.  superintendent  of 
sehools  for  Burlington  County,  has 
been  elected  to  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  NEA  Department  of  Rural 
Education. 


Teachers  on  the  Other  Job  .  .  . 

Robert  J.  Freidel.  a  mathematics 
teacher  at  Junior  H.S.  No.  2  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  was  featured  in  the  January  is¬ 
sue  of  Coronet  magazine  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  "Teachers  on  a  Tread¬ 
mill.” 

The  article  covers  the  life  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  night  jobs  as  waiters, 
musicians,  mail  clerks,  etc.  It  tells 
of  Mr.  Freidel's  experience  clerking 
in  a  Trenton  drug  store  after  schtwl 
hours. 


Teachers  Perform  .  .  . 

The  Paramus  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  presented  the  three-act  comedy 
"My  Sister  Eileen”  in  December  for 
the  benefit  of  their  new  Student 
Scholarship  Fund. 


4^04  a  compieie  laiu^44Xi<fe  .  .  . 

Our  EiUglish  Language 

kindergarten  through  Grade  Twelve 

Kailr«  •  HorMwks  •  T<»rrp»oii  •  KarnrK  •  alker  •  MrPherMm  •  Reed 


Teaeher's  kdition»«  or  !«eparate  Teacher's  Guides  and  Keys 
(hir  Lanf!uaf!e  if  orkhooks^  Grades  Two  through  Eight 

Our  English  Lauf'uafie  series  provides  a  eompreliensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  areas  of  eoimmmieation  w  ith  a  strong  developmental 
program  of  language  skills  based  on  eiiimdative  growth. 


I*iihlishers  of  a  eoinplete  language-arts  progruin 

American  Book  Company 

55  Fifth  Avanu*,  Naw  York  3,  Naw  York 


In  just  a  few  hours 


From  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Alps— from 

the  English  Channel  to  the  Riviera  the  best 
way  to  travel  in  France  is  by  rail. 

All  France  is  before  you — served  by  one 
of  the  speediest  and  most  comfortable 
railroad  systems  in  the  world. 

In  addition,  fast  autorails  and  modem  ^ 

motor  coaches  run  on  regular  schedules 
selected  especially  to  give  you  an  intimate 
picture  of  the  French  countryside. 

For  actual  tickets  and  reservations 
before  you  leave  home — 
see  your  travel  agent.  ^ 


7Jt/’  E^n‘in4fpo.\  ] 


\  historv  making  ai  liiovi-inonl  in  iraxi-l  cunvi-iiu-ncc 
--<)\K  ticket  giMMl  for  1  montlts  of  iinlimitetl  rail- 
roa«l  travel  intercliangeablv  in  l.V  f.uropean  cituntrieN. 


•9/iettefc 

9  NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


323  GRory  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  •  1231  St.  Catharine  St.  W.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS,  610  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 


N|.1 


_  Please  send  met 
EO  Rlwstrated  booUet  “FRANCE" 
'  □  InforeiaHon  an"EURAgPASS" 


Nornl- 
AddreML 
Ofy - 


5tofe. 
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Red  Cross  Tradition 

(continued  from  page  271) 

“Red  Cross  work,”  commented  the 
teacher,  herself  a  former  volunteer 
Red  Cross  first-aid  instructor,”  helps 
children  in  many  ways.  It  makes  them 
more  sympathetic,  more  aware  of 
the  responsibility  we  have  for  help¬ 
ing  people  in  time  of  trouble,  more 
self-reliant  and  more  socially  con¬ 
scious.  Doing  it,  they  learn  more 
about  people  and  things.”  A  happy- 
go-lucky,  careless  lad  in  one  class 
discovered  through  volunteer  work 


executive  ability  no  one  knew  he  had. 

And  in  the  classroom  the  results 
of  Mrs.  Ferris’  supersalesmanship 
come  rolling  back.  A  news  item 
about  floods  in  a  current  events  dis¬ 
cussion  holds  special  interest  for  a 
girl  who  has  taken  part  in  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  mass  disaster  feeding. 
Casualties  in  a  war  halfway  around 
the  world  can  never  again  be  dull 
statistics  to  someone  who  has  worked 
in  a  veterans'  hospital.  When  the 
Red  Cross  is  involved,  of  course,  the 
current  event  receives  special  atten¬ 
tion,  because  “we  can  find  out  in 


BETTER  BOOKS 


The  LAIDLAW  HISTORY  SERIES 


Grades  4-8 


Sibling  *  King  *  Harlow 

GREAT  NAMES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY'S  STORY 
OUR  COUNTRY'S  STORY 
OUR  BEGINNINGS  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD 
OUR  UNITED  STATES 


•  Completely  NEW 

*  Written  in  an  exciting  narrative  style 

•  Abundant  pupil-teacher  aids 

*  Beautifully  illustrated 


NEW  HORIZONS— Through  Reading  and  Literature 


Book  1  —  Grade  7 
Book  2  —  Grade  8 


l^eai44AeA: 


•  Separate  selections  for  reading-appreciation 

•  Separate  selections  for  skills  development 

•  Interesting  worthwhile  content 

•  Balance  between  prose  and  poetry 


Your  LAIDLAW  representatives 
Ed  Neil  Don  Collins 


•  RIVER  FOREST,  ILL 

•  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 

•  PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

•  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

•  ATLANTA,  GA. 


what  way  it  works.  When  prisoners 
were  exchanged  in  Korea,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  talked  about  it  a  great 
deal.” 

This  stimulating  situation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Ferris,  is  not  hard  to 
achieve.  Needed  are — the  Red  Cross, 
which  she  says  “sells  itself,”  en¬ 
thusiasm,  socially  conscious  parents 
who  are  pleased  to  see  their  children 
in  welfare  work,  and  “almost  any 
kind  of  child,  poor  students  often 
make  fine  workers.”  “Of  course.” 
the  teacher  observed,  smiling,  “we 
do  have  the  type  of  child  at  Tremont 
who  makes  a  wonderful  volunteer.” 
To  this  recipe  Red  Cross  officials  add 
one  unique  ingredient — a  teacher 
like  Mrs.  Ferris. 


Legislature  Opens 

(continued  from  page  255) 
undergraduate  study  and  A- 160  to 
establish  a  Higher  Education  Assist¬ 
ance  Authority  to  provide  for  guar¬ 
anteed  or  insured  bank  loans  for 
college  students.  Under  A- 169, 
sponsored  by  Assemblyman  Meloni 
(D.,  Camden),  the  horse  racing  sea¬ 
son  would  be  extended  by  10  days 
with  the  net  proceeds  to  be  paid  into 
a  N.  J.  Scholarship  Fund. 

Four  NJEA  bills,  which  were  not 
passed  in  the  1958  session  of  the 
Legislature,  have  been  reintroduced. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return  to 
teacher  veterans  of  pension  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  their  employers  while 
they  were  in  military  service  has  been 
introduced  as  A- 127  by  Assembly- 
man  Hauser.  A  bill  to  change  the 
terminal  date  of  World  War  II  serv¬ 
ice  for  purposes  of  defining  “veteran" 
under  the  retirement  system  is  being 
sponsored  as  A-131  by  Assemblymen 
Hughes  (D.,  Union),  Hauser,  and 
Miller. 

A  bill  to  provide  that  a  public 
school  employee  receive  full  pay  dur¬ 
ing  absence  resulting  from  an  injury 
incurred  in  employment,  without  such 
absence  being  charged  against  sick 
leave  was  presented  as  A-161  by 
Assemblyman  Connery.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  introduced  as  S-32  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Ozzard. 

A  bill  similar  to  1958's  S-60,  to 
restore  to  a  group  of  older  teachers 
— and  some  already  retired — the  op- 
pt)rtunity  to  avoid  the  social  security 
offset  against  their  retirement  allow¬ 
ances,  has  been  introduced  as  S-22 
by  Senator  Dumont  (R..  Warren). 
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Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS  —  recognized  as  the  Standard  for  Quality  for  over  eighty  years. 

HOLDEN  PORTFOLIOS  —  made  of  the  same  quality  paper  as  the  Book  Covers,  and  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  art  and  music  departments. 

HOLDEN  REPORT  CARD  ENVELOPES  —  thumb-cut  and  made  of  the  same  material. 

KOMET  — a  liquid  plastic  preparation  which  provides  a  quick  and  permanent  method  of 
repairing  books.  It  will  repair  torn  pages,  loose  pages,  loose  bindings,  and  will  bind  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sheets  together. 

Samples  on  request 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO.  Springfield  1,  Mass. 


INTRODUCING...  the  NEW  Interesting  the  NEW  Multi- 

Reading  Series  Level  Speller 


1 


The  interesting  Reading  Series  is  a  unique  collection 
of  new  books,  providing  stimulating  reading  for 
middle  grade  and  secondary  students  who  cannot 
read  beyond  the  4th  grade  level. 

Here  is  a  series  of  exciting  books  designed  to  All 
the  teacher’s  greatest  need:  material  the  students 
enjoy  reading — in  language  they  understand! 

There  are  mystery  stories,  and  tales  of  high  ad¬ 
venture — stories  for  the  sports  minded  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  American  History.  There  are  tender 
stories  too,  framed  into  colorful  and  memorable 
scenes.  Each  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  a 
prominent  artist. 

Your  students  will  thrill  to  “Ten  Great  Moments  in 
Sports,”  “Mary  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Lincoln,”  “Buried 
Gold.”  “Ten  Great  Moments  in  History,”  and  «)ther 
fine  columes. 

Send  for  a  complete  list  of  titles  and  full  details 
today.  All  books  are  written  on  3rd  grade  level  or 
below,  and  belong  in  your  classroom  now. 


by  Morton  Bofel,  Ed.  D. 

The  Multi-Level  Speller  Program  is  an  unusual  and 
practical  program  because  it  recognizes  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  fact  that  not  all  students  are  able  to 
progress  at  the  same  rate  of  speed. 

Fully  integrated,  the  program  is  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  spelling,  creative  writing,  language  usage, 
handwriting  and  reading.  It  carries  spelling  skills 
over  into  all  subject  areas  and  though  completely 
individualized,  actually  creates  a  high  teacher  and 
student  interest. 

The  Multi-Level  Speller  is  based  on  an  extensive 
research  and  practical  use  in  hundreds  of  class¬ 
rooms  at  every  grade  level.  It  has  won  the  complete 
confidence  of  teachers  who  used  it  over  all  other 
methods. 

On  the  average,  students  who  used  this  program 
were  found  to  be  superior  to  others  who  did  not  use 
it,  in  spelling,  reading  and  language  usage. 


Morton  Botol,  Ed.  D.  it  Attitlont  Superintondont  of  Schools 
and  Reading  Contultonl,  Bucks  County,  Po. 


Penns  Valley  Publishers,  Inc. 


102  S.  ALIEN  ST. 
STATE  COllEGE,  PA. 
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Retired  Teacher  News 


Gloucester  County  Forms  Retired  Teacher  Unit 


Many  retired  teachers  this  month 
receive  their  first  checks  under  the 
new  state  law  increasing  the  retire¬ 
ment  income  of  public  employees 
who  retired  before  1951.  There  is 
much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
many  retired  teachers  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  have  higher  allowances.  The 
citizen  today  does  not  easily  think 
back  to  the  teacher  income  of  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  when  sal¬ 
aries  were  as  low  as  $600  a  year. 
Despite  the  prosperity  of  the  “roar¬ 
ing  twenties,”  teachers  then  were  far 
from  affluent.  The  New  Jersey  So¬ 
ciety  of  Retired  Teachers  as  a  whole, 
and  its  individual  members,  are 
grateful  to  Governor  Meyner,  the 
Legislature,  to  the  administrative 
staff  and  to  the  Committee  of  Thir¬ 
teen  for  the  assistance  the  new  law 
gives  to  retired  teachers. 

Membership  Up 

Our  society  has  1,700  members. 
1  here  are  over  4,000  New  Jersey 
retired  teachers,  and  over  1.900 
have  retained  membership  and  in¬ 


terest  in  NJEA.  Nellie  McLaughlin, 
past-vice-president  of  our  Society, 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
NJEA  enrollment  committee,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  increasing  the  member¬ 
ship  of  retired  teachers. 

Active  Society 

Membership  in  NJEA  does  not 
include  affiliation  with  our  SiK'iety. 
Although  we  hope  for  affiliation  with 
NJEA  and  lend  support  to  its  proj¬ 
ects,  we  seek  improvement  of  retired 
teacher  conditions  on  local,  state 
and  national  levels.  The  SiKiety  lent 
its  aid  to  the  National  Retired  Teach¬ 
ers  AsstKiation  in  obtaining  the 
$12(){)  exemption  in  pension  allow¬ 
ance  from  Federal  Income  Tax.  The 
late  Isaac  A.  Serven  of  Paterson 
and  his  brother,  Edward  J.  Serven, 
our  StK'iety’s  Legislative  Chairman, 
did  much  to  gain  this  exemption. 

An  effort  toward  establishment  of 
a  Society  Welfare  Fund  was  in¬ 
itiated  last  October.  Clifton  J.  Hopf. 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Vet¬ 
erans  Ass(x:iation,  and  past  NJEA 


Executive  Committee  member,  is 
custodian  of  the  Fund  as  chairman  ^ 
of  our  Society’s  Welfare  Committee. 

Our  interest  is  at  the  moment  di-  j 
rected  toward  passage  of  a  bill  sim¬ 
ilar  to  1958’s  S-60,  which  aims  to 
rectify  inequalities  in  social  security 
matters  caused  by  federal  legislation. 
We  are  also  calling  attention  to  the 
N.R.T.A.  Group  Health  Insurance 
plan. 

At  the  October  meeting,  the  So¬ 
ciety  welcomed  Mason  A.  Stratton  of 
Mays  Landing  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Bruce  of  Pit¬ 
man,  newly  elected  vice-president, 
announced  the  organization  of  the 
Gloucester  County  Retired  Teachers 
AsstKiation  and  gave  promise  of  two 
others.  Eight  counties  now  have 
units. 

Tribute  Paid 

The  StK'iety  pays  tribute  to  Ernest 
Peffer  of  Plainfield  as  he  withdraws 
from  a  long  term  of  service  on  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee  of  NJEA. 
We  welcome  him  among  us. 

Carl  W.  Barget,  President 
New  Jersey  Society  of 
Retired  Teachers. 


A  completely  new  series  METROPOLITAH 

ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

for  grades  one  to  nine 

NEW  APPROACHES  Ingenious  and  novel  types  of  questions  permit  more  accurate 
measurement  of  recognized  objectives 

NEW  ORGANIZATION  OF  CONTENT  Meaningful  sub-units  pinpoint  instruc¬ 
tional  strengths  and  weaknesses 

NEW  NATIONAL  NORMS  Representative  norms  are  based  on  testing  600,000 
pupils  in  all  states  in  all  types  of  school  systems 


Prepublication  Examiners'  Kits  of  MATS  Form  A  are  now  ready  for  examination  March  1. 
Tests  for  fall  programs  available  for  delivery  to  schools  July  1. 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 


Yonhari-on-Hudton,  N*w  York 
Leon  Hoffman  Middle  Atlantic  Mgr. 
Wa'tef  R.  Fleet  and  Joseph  L.  Pennington 
New  Je-sev  -eoresentatlves 
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Dr.  Ferrell  Takes  New  Post 
Supervising  Junior  Colleges 

Dr.  Guy  V.  Ferrell  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  He  fills  a  new  position 
as  director  of  junior  college  educa¬ 
tion. 

Before  coming  to  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Ferrell  was  responsible  for  organiz¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  Junior  College 
Division  within  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Technology.  He  has  been  on  the 
faculties  of  Middle  Tennessee  State 
College,  George  Peabody  College, 
and  Paterson  State  College.  He  had 
been  assistant  superintendent  in 
Tenafly. 


Hackensack  FLES  Praised  by  POST  .  .  . 

Singled  out  as  “probably  the 
broadest  and  best  in  the  country  for 
leaching  foreign  languages  to  gram¬ 
mar-school  kids,”  Hackensack  is  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  for  its  elementary 
school  program  for  teaching  Spanish 
and  French.  The  article  describes 
the  work  of  Filomena  Pelora  and  her 
staff  of  foreign  language  sp>ecialists, 
who  teach  each  elementary  school 
class  the  rudiments  of  conversation 
for  15  minutes  a  day. 


Principal  Recognized  .  .  . 

John  Van  Dyken,  principal,  Wayne 
Senior  H.S.,  received  a  sp>ecial  cita¬ 
tion  in  this  year’s  Principal  of  the 
Year  Awards  presented  by  Arthur 
C.  Croft  Publications. 


Westfield  Superintendent  Picked 
For  Foreign  Education  Seminar 

Stacy  N.  Ewan,  Jr.,  sup>erintendent 
in  Westfield,  sailed  with  20  other 
school  administrators,  for  a  seven- 
week  Euiopjean  seminar  on  compara¬ 
tive  education.  Mr.  Ewan  was  se¬ 
lected  from  among  500  candidates 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for 
this  initial  project,  which  is  under 
the  International  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Program  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  group  will  study  in  France 
and  The  Netherlands  until  March  24. 

Travel  and  tuition  costs  are  being 
covered  by  Fulbright  grants. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

June  29  •  August  7  August  10  -  September  1 1 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  plan  a  summer  study  program  designed 
for  academic  enrichment,  intellectual  refreshment  or  acceleration  toward 
graduation.  Choose  from  an  extensive  catalogue  of  courses: 


Architecture 

Art 

Business  Administration 

Education 

Engineering 


Home  Economics 

Journalism 

ijsw 

Liberal  Arts 
Library  Science 


Music 

Nursing 

Public  Health  Nursing 
Social  Work 

Speech  and  Dramatic  Art 


Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs 

The  School  of  Education  draws  upon  the  resources  of  the  entire  University 
to  give  depth  and  scope  to  the  program  for  educators.  A  comprehensive 
list  of  workshops  and  conferences  is  planned  for  intensive  study  of  spe¬ 
cific  subjects.  Eminent  visiting  and  resident  faculty  enhance  the  schedule. 
Enjoy  too  the  scenic  splendor  of  Central  New  York,  the  busy  calendar  of 
events  including  weekly  concerts,  guest  artists,  classic  films,  timely  lectures. 

Write  TODAY  for  a  Summer  Session  Bulletin  or  departmental  brochures 

UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  of  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Box  10  Syracuse  ITniversity  .Svracuse  10,  New  York 


BASIC  SOCIAL  STUDIES  SERIES 

PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

BASIC  SOCIAL  STUDIES  DISCUSSION  PICTURES 

24  biq  pictures  (22'/}"  x  30")  in  color,  showinq  social  situations  common  to  5-  to  7- 
year-olds.  The  pictures  motivate  pupils  to  supply  own  text  in  discussions.  Packaqed 
in  a  tuba,  with  hanqer  for  mountinq. 

BASIC  SOCIAL  STUDIES  2 

Hard-bound  text  for  Grade  2.  Helps  pupils  understand  phases  of  community  life. 
Develops  attitudes  that  lead  to  democratic  action. 

BASIC  SOCIAL  STUDIES  3 

Hard-bound  text  for  Grade  3.  Presents  the  story  of  Food,  Clothinq,  and  SheKer. 
Develops  understandinqs  of  where  these  thinqs  coma  from,  how  they  are  produced, 
and  how  they  are  transported. 


Distinctive,  functional  illustrations  that  aid  in  study  and  review. 
Sequential  map  development  program  throughout  the  series. 
Complete,  easy-to-tise  Teacher's  Guidebook  for  each  grade. 


Row,  Peterson  and  Company 

Evanston,  Illinois  White  Plains,  New  York 


w 
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you  Will  Be  QU  you  WalteJ 

for  the 

NEW  MCKEE  ENGLISH  FOR  MEANING 

Grades  3  to  6  Ready  March  and  April 

1.  Completely  rewritten  with  new  illustrations 

2.  New  listening  program 

3.  Special  provisions  for  the  gifted  child 

4.  Extra  work  for  the  slow  and  average 
3.  Special  attention  to  creative  English 

6.  More  highly  concentrated  grammar  and  usage  program 


R.  C.  REINERT 
211  Claremont  Place 
Cranford,  New  Jersey 


JOHN  A.  MYERS 
Box  172 

Buckingham,  Pennsylvania 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

432  FOURTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  16  NEW  YORK 


If  February  Is  a  Short  Month  . 

You  con  get  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  cart  of  the  Teachers  lieted  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clarence  S.  Sloter 
Senior  High  School 
Atlontic  City— 4-7081 
lAYONNE 
Joseph  P.  Nelson 

D.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyonne — FE  9-2121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  8th  St. 
Comdeit-WO  4-S084 

UPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  Hewitt 
c/e  City  Supt.  of  Sch. 

C.  M.  Courthouse — S-83S1 
CENTRAL  lERGEN 
Thereso  Von  Wetering 
151  Euclid  Ave. 
Hockensock — Dl  3-7780 
CUM8ERLAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mory  H.  Doerr 
18  Columbia  Ave. 
Vinelond-OX  2-7889 
EAST  8ERGEN 
Carl  8.  Strong 
401  Douglas  St. 
Englewood— LO  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richard  Cahill 
15S  8rood  St. 

Oloomfield — PL  3-9058 
GARFIELD-SOUTH  8ERGEN 
Sch.  8,  Palisode  Ave. 
Gorfield— PR  7-1040 


H080KEN 
Dominick  A.  Folce 
Demorest  High  School 
Hoboken— HO  3-1988 

HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbia  Ave. 

Jersey  City— OL  9-8824 

MERCER  COUNTY 
Michoel  Angelotti 
Lawrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trenton — EX  8-7518 

MONMOUTH-OCEAN  C0UNTIE5 
Harold  0.  Shonnen 
507  Irood  St. 

Asbory  Pork— PR  5-8838 

MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomes  A.  Allen 
Morristown  H.  S. 

Morristown — JE  8-3500 

NEWARK 

Garland  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  11 — ES  2-3827 

NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilner 
Grommar  School 
Perth  Amboy — VA  8-3380 

PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomes  D.  Gollogher 
Room  301,  84  Homilton  St. 
Paterson — SH  2-4855 


SALEM  COUNTY 
Frank  X.  Donohue 
Woodstown  High  School 
Woods!  own 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Horold  Ten  Eyck 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somerville 
Randolph  5-8153 
50UTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.Strouss 
815  Kensington  Ave. 
Ploinfield— 4-5495 
TEANECK 

Chorles  E.  Hizette 
High  School 
Teoneck- 7-2482 
TRENTON 
John  Rosenthol 
424  Greenwoy  Ave. 
Trentors-OW  5-8732 
UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gudmunson 
18  Lincoln  Ave.  Eost 
Roselle  Pork— CH  5-0175 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelmo  Rurton 
R.F.D.  Hockettstown 
WE5T  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
157  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington— KE  3-2480 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  High  School 
West  Orange— OR  4-2454 


16+h  St.'s 
||  Newest  AdcJition 


(continired  front  page  265) 

Schools,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Magazine  Publishers  AsscKiation,  and 
many  other  groups  interested  in 
sch(X)Is.  Through  formal  conferences 
and  informal  meetings  Dr.  Snow's 
attention  to  bettering  lay  relations 
has  been  a  major  asset  for  NEA  in 
all  of  its  other  activities. 

Many  Educafional  Services 

When  I  visited  the  Educational 
Services  section  of  NEA  headquar¬ 
ters,  I  talked  with  assistant  executive 
secretary  Lyle  Ashby,  shortly  after  he 
was  appointed  deputy  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  In  the  area  of  educational 
services,  the  NEA  supports  a  divi¬ 
sion  on  audio-visual  education,  a 
rural  division,  an  adult  education 
division,  a  kindergarten-primary  de¬ 
partment.  an  elementary  education 
consultant,  an  international  relations 
committee,  a  safety  commission,  and 
a  department  of  higher  education.  In 
addition  close  liaison  is  maintained 
with  26  independent  departments 
covering  specific  subject  and  teach¬ 
ing  areas.  A  new  Council  on  In¬ 
struction  representing  these  NEA 
units  plans  and  sponsors  regional  and 
national  meetings  on  overall  educa¬ 
tional  issues. 

We  talked  briefly  of  Paterson's 
curriculum  problems  and  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Survey  of  Curriculum  recently 
made  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Dr.  Ashby  spoke  of  the 
NEA  Council  on  Instruction’s  one- 
day  conference  on  “Testing  and  Eval¬ 
uation"  and  hopes  for  further  meet¬ 
ings  on  “The  national  interest  in 
the  local  school  curriculum’’  and  on 
“the  sequence  or  placement  of  con¬ 
tent  in  the  curriculum.”  Such  NEA- 
sponsored  conferences  particularly 
stress  topics  that  cross  subject  matter 
lines.  He  asked  me  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  regional  curriculum  con¬ 
ference  being  held  at  one  of  our  col¬ 
leges  in  the  North  Jersey  area.  Such 
a  conference  may  be  developed  soon. 

Two  sptecial  NEA  activities  in  the 
areas  of  instruction  are  the  new 
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Gifted  Child  Project  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Study.  In  both  of  these 
areas,  the  NEA  is  developing  policy 
statements,  new  publications,  consul¬ 
tant  services,  and  conferences  to  help 
teachers. 

Dr.  William  C.  Kvaraceus,  the 
director  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Study,  told  me  of  his  initial  attempts 
to  gather  information  on  this  con¬ 
troversial  topic  during  his  year's  leave 
of  absence  from  Boston  University. 
From  leaders  in  the  various  disci¬ 
plines  of  human  behavior  he  has  been 
assembling  theoretic  opinion  that  will 
be  helpful  for  teachers.  The  biggest 
question  to  be  answered  is  what  role 
the  school  should  assume  in  relation 
to  delinquency.  He  is  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  teachers  get  the  brunt 
of  blame  and  bother  that  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  society  ought  to  be  assuming. 

From  his  collection  of  news  clip¬ 
pings  and  case  studies,  as  well  as 
opinions  gathered  from  many  indi¬ 
viduals.  Dr.  Kvaraceus  will  be  form¬ 
ing  an  important  reservoir  of  material 
for  determining  professional  policy 
and  for  aiding  troubled  areas. 

For  Teachers  To  Do 

No  visit  to  NEA  headquarters 
would  be  complete  if  I  didn't  bring 
back  some  things  for  our  kKal  teach¬ 
ers  to  do.  For  those  who  are  hoping 
to  visit  St.  Louis  this  summer  for  the 
NEA  Convention,  1  asked  Conven¬ 
tion  Ciwrdinator  Lois  Rogers  for  a 
tentative  schedule  of  events.  For 
those  who  are  anxious  to  travel,  I 
received  from  Earl  Henderson,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  Travel  Division,  a 
full  packet  of  tour  itineraries  that  his 
staff  is  arranging  for  the  Summer  of 
1959.  For  our  local  asscKiation's 
Schmerber  Memorial  Room  at  the 
main  Paterson  Library,  I  brought 
back  a  full  list  of  the  very  latest  pro¬ 
fessional  books  published  by  NEA 
that  might  be  added  to  our  collection. 

Others  Have  Offices 

If  you  travel  to  NEA  headquarters, 
you  will  want  to  see  many  more  cor¬ 
ners  of  this  NEA  headquarters.  You 
will  probably  have  a  personal  interest 
in  one  of  the  affiliated  organizations 
that  maintains  its  offices  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  If  you  arc  interested  in  office 
procedures,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
business  sections  of  the  building,  the 
accounting  room,  the  records  depart¬ 
ment.  the  mailing  room,  and  the 
(coniinnetl  on  page  291  f 


MofUclair  State  College 


FOURTH 

Cultural  Tour  To  Europe 

SUMMER  1959 

Music  Festivals^  Arty  Architecturey  Scenic  Beauty 

46  days  (leaving  by  plane  on  July  12)  in  France,  Switzerland,  Monaco, 
Italy,  Austria.  Germany,  Holland,  England  and  Scotland. 

Total  cost  of  $1,298  includes  all  expenses  for  travel,  hotels,  meals 
(excepting  12  lunches)  sightseeing  and  admissions  to  operas  and  concerts, 
as  well  as  tuition  (6  points  academic  credit  or  participation  as  auditor). 

II  V//e  immeJiately  for  JetaileJ  ithierary  anti  rej^istration  blanks  to 

EMIL  KAHN 

BUREAU  OF  FIELD  STUDIES 

MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE,  UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  N.  j. 

(Many  inquiries  already  receivecl.  Quota  limited.) 


Teac  hers  have  dlscovered  ,  .  , 

that  with  Lippincott  phonics,  all  normal  children 
can  learn  to  read  in  the  first  grade! 


READING  WITH  PHONICS 

hy  Hay,  WiNCio.  and  Hletko 

includes  the  Pupil's  Text  and  corresponding  Teacher's 
Edition;  Seatwork  activity  workbooks;  a  new  Text-Work- 
lxx)k  program;  and  large,  colorful  Phonetic  Picture  Cards. 

Teachers  have  also  disc  overed  .  ,  . 

that  Lippincott's  science  text-workbook  program,  for  grades  1-6, 
represents  a  balanced  approach  to  scientific  learning. 

SCIENCE  (Workbooks) 

by  Victor  C.  Smith 

selection  of  topics  from  ail  science  areas  .  .  .  unit  activities 
aid  in  fact  retention  and  suggest  independent  rt-search  .  .  . 
attractive,  practical,  teachable. 

Robert  S.  Standing.  Sales  Representative 
New  Amwell  Road,  R.F.D.  #1,  Somerville 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 
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^ours  lor  the  Asking 


This  is  your  column.  It  contains  offers  of  many  educational  materials  not  available 
in  other  magazines.  Watch  for  it  in  each  issue.  Order  items  you  can  use  before 
supplies  are  exhausted,  but  do  not  ask  the  children  to  send  for  this  material  in  their 
names.  It  is  intended  for  teachers’  use  only.  For  fastest  response,  write  directly  to 
the  advertisers — or  use  the  convenient  coupon  below. 


86.  Military  Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools 

Written  especially  for  the  use  of  principals, 
guidance  counselors,  coaches  and  teachers. 
A  source  book  of  Ideas  and  suggestions  which 
will  assist  In  tailor-making  the  military  guid¬ 
ance  program  in  the  light  of  students’  needs 
and  local  resources.  Also  included  will  be  a 
copy  of  a  booklet  for  students,  entitled  "The 
Secret  of  Getting  Ahead"  and  another  for 
parents,  entitled  "What  Are  Your  Son's 
Chances  of  Making  Good?"  (Department  of 
the  Army) 

87.  Free  Materials  on  Menstrual  Hygiene. 

Indicate  quantities  desired; 

Growing  Up  and  Liking  It.  Helpful  booklet 
for  girls  beginning  to  menstruate.  Endorsed 
by  doctors  and  educators.  Perfect  supplement 
to  classroom  discussions. 

Use  ad  in  this  issue  (p.  251)  to  order  movie 
and  color  filmstrip  accompanied  by  McGraw 
Hill  Teacher's  Guide.  (Educational  Depart¬ 
ment,  Personal  Products  Corporation) 

88.  Helpful  Materials  for  Menstrual  Educa¬ 
tion.  Indicate  quantities  of  booklets  desired 
for  each  age  level. 

88a.  "You're  a  Young  Lady  Now"  is  an 

illustrated  booklet  for  girls  9-12. 

88b.  "Very  Personally  Yours"  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  for  girls  12  and  older. 

See  ad  in  this  Issue  (p.  274)  for  ordering 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  factwfilled,  illustrated  brochures 
tell  how  to  publish  your  book,  set  40% 
royalties,  national  advertisintr.  publicity 
and  promotion.  Free  editorial  appraisal. 
Write  Dept.  STM-2. 

Exposition  Press  /386  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


KILNS 

Gas  and  Electric 
TO  2400° 
Write  for 
free  brochure 


movie  by  Walt  Disney  Productions  and  other 
teaching  aids.  (Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Educational  Department) 

89.  How  To  Catch  a  Cold,  a  16  mm.,  sound 
and  color  film,  teaches  youngsters  cold  pre¬ 
vention  in  10  delightful  minutes  of  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  fun.  Available  free  (except  for  return 
postage)  on  short  term  loan.  Also  send  for 
free  set  of  six  color  posters  featuring  high¬ 
lights  of  the  film.  A  special  teaching  aid  for 
grades  2,  3  and  4 — "I  Promise  Common 
Sense,  a  health  pledge  for  the  children  to 
sign  and  keep  is  available  free  in  quantity. 

( Kimberly  Clark  Corporation,  Educational  De¬ 
partment) 

90.  Webster  Number  Line — A  special  teach¬ 
ing  device  which  can  be  used  by  teachers  to 
clearly  show  pupils  all  the  basic  arithmetic 
steps:  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  It  is  designed  to  be  tacked  or 
taped  above  the  chalkboard  and  is  a  perfect 
device  for  helping  teachers  lead  boys  and 
girls  to  see  that  arithmetic  has  meaning  and 
is  actually  challenging  and  enjoyable.  (Web¬ 
ster  Publishing  Company) 

91.  Information  on  Eurailpass,  the  one  ticket 
that  is  good  for  two  months  of  unlimited 
railroad  travel  in  13  European  countries 
(French  National  Railroads) 

92.  Brochure  on  Jet  Tours  via  Pan  American. 
Personally  escorted  tours,  all  expense,  cover. 
Ing  I  I  countries.  It  has  20  pages  and  is  well 
illustrated.  (Caravan  Tours) 

94.  Bulletin  gives  highlights  of  the  summer 
program  and  lists  all  courses  offered  during 
the  summer  sessions,  June  29  to  August  7  and 
August  10  to  September  II.  Individual  pro¬ 


run  Apr  Jun.  to — Au«.  S,  19S9 

CURwrC  57  dg.i — 5  countri.s — $1,77S 

AIIAIITY  England,  Scotland,  Franca,  Spain, 

U  ■  Itoly,  Austrio,  Switxarland,  Garmony 

TAIIP  — Optionol  tittncion  to  Scondinovio— 

*  UUlf  First  Close  throughout. 

Apply: 

Mrs.  •oatiico  Bather  ■  Glen  Cairn  Arms  ■  Trenton  B,  N.  J. 
Orgoniier  and  Director,  Foreign  Ttoeel  since  1933 


gram  and  departmental  brochures  are  also 
available.  (Syracuse  University) 

95.  Time  Saving  News  is  a  folder  about  a 
teaching  aid  that  computes  scores  of  all  tests, 
quizzes  and  homework.  (The  E-Z  Grader 
Company) 

5.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  ( Benson  Barrett) 

19.  List  of  free  teaching  aids  on  coal,  coal 
mining  and  the  uses  of  coal.  (National  Coal 
Association) 

27.  Posture  Posters  set  of  5 — designed  for 
use  in  the  classroom  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  healthful  posture.  (American  Seating 
Company) 

38.  European  Travel  Courses,  Summer  1959 
— Folder  describing  a  variety  of  programs 
offering  graduate,  undergraduate  and/or  in- 
service  credit,  also  tours  in  Latin  America 
and  Around-the-World.  (Study  Abroad,  Inc.) 

49.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa.  De¬ 
scribes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20  coun 
tries  in  70  days,  summer  1959.  Also  shorter 
tours  (3-9  weeks).  (Europe  Summer  Tours) 

68.  Florida  Future  a  folder  showing  Florida 
real  estate  opportunities  designed  for  the 
middle  income  families  of  America.  (Florida 
Realty  Bureau,  Inc.) 

75.  Calalogs  and  descriptive  material  avail¬ 
able  for  Special  Education  and  Reading 
Teacher;  also  latest  information  concerning 
future  plans  in  elementary  and  secondary  ed¬ 
ucation  sent  on  request.  Examination  copies 
provided.  (Syracuse  University  Press) 

100.  Preliminary  Announcement  of  1959  sum¬ 
mer  courses,  open  to  both  men  and  women 
In  Arts  and  Sclenees  (June  29  to  August  19) 
and  In  Education  (June  29  to  August  12). 
Special  courses  for  teachers  In  field  biology, 
American  government,  education,  Russian 
intellectual  history,  American  literature,  choral 
music,  and  advanced  English  composition. 
Limited  scholarships  available  in  field  biology, 
guidance:  and  for  Master  of  Education 
through  summer  work  only.  Special  confer¬ 
ences:  broad  social  and  athletic  program. 
(Harvard  Summer  School) 

6.  What  Every  Writer  Should  Know.  A  24- 
page  manual  of  helpful  hints,  do's  and  don'ts 
for  writers.  It  answers  questions  on  how  to 
prepare  a  manuscript,  how  to  submit  It  to 
a  publisher  and  points  out  the  benefits  and 
pitfalls  that  face  writers.  (Exposition  Press) 
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State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available 

Dept.  D,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  I,  Illinois  1958-59  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4f  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 
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16th  St.'s  Newest  Addition 

(continued  from  page  289) 

printing  shop.  AH  are  models  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  their  new  surroundings.  I 

When  you  do  visit  this  national  I 
headquarters — and  I  hope  every  | 
teacher  can  stop  there  at  some  time  | 
— I  am  sure  you  will  share  my  en-  | 
thusiasm  for  the  varied  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  our  teaching  profession,  i 
Not  the  least  of  these  achievements  I 
is  its  sparkling  new  national  head-  ! 
quarters  and  the  excellent  staff  that  ' 
has  been  assembled  inside. 

Stroll  north  on  Sixteenth  St.,  swing  I 
open  the  glass  door,  ride  up  the  < 
elevator,  walk  down  any  of  the  halls,  j 
See  for  yourself  this  remarkable  or¬ 
ganization  working  for  the  teachers 
of  America  and  better  education. 


N.J.  Classroom  Teachers 
To  Serve  af  A  AS  A  Convenfion 

Classroom  teachers  will  assume  an  ' 
active  role  in  the  1959  convention  \ 
of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  to  be  held  in 
Atlantic  City  from  February  15  to 
19.  The  NEA  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  will  sponsor  several 
events  for  classroom  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  during  the  convention. 

The  New  Jersey  CTA  Executive 
Committee  will  be  hostesses  to  the 
AASA  at  open  house  on  February 
15  and  at  the  annual  luncheon  on 
February  17,  1959.  C.  W.  Posey, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Education  Association,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker.  The  Department  urges 
all  teachers  attending  to  invite  their 
superintendent  as  guest  to  this  lunch-  | 
eon.  ! 


Reports  on  TEPS  Conference  .  .  . 

Those  particularly  interested  in 
teacher  education  will  welcome  the 
new  book  “The  Education  of  Teach¬ 
ers:  New  Perspectives.”  The  book 
contains  all  major  reports,  speeches, 
and  working  papers  of  the  Bowling 
Green  Conference  sponsored  by  the 
NEA  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Professional  Standards 
last  June.  The  conference  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  include  a  large 
number  of  representatives  from  the 
various  subject-matter  disciplines  to 
consider  the  development  of  effective 
teachers. 


Chicago  Natural  History  Museum's 
new,  ingenious,  low-cost  '^package  deal"  with 

10  ACTUAL  FOSSIL  SPECIMENS 


—  plus  leaflet  “Your  Own  Collection”  in¬ 
terestingly  done  for  young  people  and 
38-page,  illustrated  booklet  “Life  Through 
the  Ages”— make  fossils  almost  come 
alive.  It’s  a  thrilling  package. 


With  this  pack.'ige,  teachers 
turn  time  millions  of  years 
b.ick  so  that  the  fossil  speci¬ 
mens  that  the  child  holds  in 
his  hand  don’t  seem  dead  at 
all  but  really  living  today. 

Booklet  “Life  Through  the 
.Ages,”  38  pages,  6J4  x  SH", 
has  48  pictures,  most  in  color. 
Chapters  take  up  Who’s  Who 
of  the  Dinosaurs,  ReptilesThat 

YOU  GET  THESE  10  FOSSIL  SPECIMENS: 
Dinosaur  Bone  Fragment 
Conifer  Wood 
Crinoid  Stem 
Worm  Tubes 
Brachiopod 
Sea  Urchin 
Horn  Coral 
Bryozoan 
Fusuline 
Snail 


Swam  or  Flew,  Ancient  Birds, 
Mammals  That  Were  Misfits, 
and  other  fascinating  fossil 
subjects.  .Also,  two  graphs. 

FOR  these  10  FOSSn.s,  as  described, 
with  leaflet  and  booklet— postpaid, 
send  your  name,  address  and  $1.75 
to  CHICAGO  NATURAL  HISTORY  MU¬ 
SEUM,  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Delicious  •  Satisfying! 


It’s  just  a  simple  fact  that 
the  lively  flavor  and  smooth 
chewing  of  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum 
give  you  a  right  smart  little  lift  and  help 
ease  tension.  Try  it  when  you  come  home  tonight. 


Teachers  Superintendents 

This  local.  State,  National,  and  international 
teacher  placement  service  is  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  superintendents  through  the 
placement  offices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  NO  EEE  CHARGED. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

affiliated  uith  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 


FEBRUARY,  IfSf 


R«q«  2tl 


EUROPE 

$798  to  $998 

11  COUNTRIES 


JET  TOURS 


via  PAM  AMIKICAM 

WEEKLY  JET  TOURS-25  Days  . . .  Departing 
from  New  York  evenr  Monday  from  March  16th 
thru  Noveinber  2nd.  European  Grand  Tour  visiting 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Liechtenstein,  Austria,  Italy,  French 
Riviera,  Monte  Carlo,  France.  ALL  EXPENSE— 

PERSONALLY  ESCORTED _ includes  round  trip 

economy  class  air  fare,  all  First  Class  hotels,  most 
meals,  all  sightseeing.  First  Class  transportation  in 
Europe,  transfers,  and  even  tips.  Later  return  if 
desired.  Tours  limited  to  42  members.  SEE  YOUR 
TRAVEL  AGENT  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


w 


CARAVAN  TOURS,  Inc. 

220  S.  Stole  e  Chicago  4,  III. 
Please  send  Free  Booklet  No.  25-A 


Name. 


AiUrmmm 

City _ Statr 


EUROPE  IN  '59 


62  Days — 9  Countries — ^$1175 


LEWIS  A.  IILANCIO 
Atiiitom  Piel., 
Slanbara  Stole. 


Fellow  CCNY,  '40-41. 
Felbrifht  Fellow, 

U.  of  Room,  '49-51 
Tour  Direttei, 
Euioh  i*  'SF,  ‘SO. 


June  25  -  August  25 
42-Day  Land  Tour 

Holy,  Switierlond,  LiecMonitein, 
Austrio,  Germony,  Luiembourg, 
Itlgium,  Englond,  Fronco.  Dolui* 
chortertd  bus.  Good  hotels.  Mools, 
sightseeing,  entertainment,  tig* 
Ring,  oil  included.  A  wonderful 
vocotion,  os  well  os  o  memorable 
educotionol  ond  culturol  eigo'i- 
ence.  Fersenolly  escorted  by  ei« 
gerienced,  multi-linguol,  grofes- 
sionol  couriers.  Choice  of  gossoge: 
soil  on  the  Seuthem  Route  on 
the  oir-conditioned  M/V  AUGUSTUS 
both  wovs  or  fly  via  fan  American 
*‘Jet  digger." 


Write  for 
brochure: 


ASSOCIATES  FOR  TRAVEL 


P.O.  Box  984 


Trenton,  New  Jerray 


1“ 


Look* 


FILMS 

American  History: — Text-Film  Department, 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St. 
New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

A  fine  series  of  historical  films  tracing 
the  growth  of  America  from  its  discovery 
through  the  2()th  Century.  They  were 
originally  prepared  for  the  well-known 
“You  Are  There”  program  presented  on 
TV.  Write  for  information  as  to  purchase 
or  rental  sources. 

Educational  Films:  Coronet  Films,  Wendell  G. 

Shields.  P.O.  Box  216,  Maplewood  N.  J. 
A  new  plan  by  which  schools  can  obtain 
a  basic  set  of  films  for  Grades  1-6  has 
been  announced  by  Coronet  Films.  Under 
this  plan  the  films  and  all  accessories  for 
filing,  storing,  booking  and  repairing  films 
are  included  at  one  fixed  price  for  outright 
purchase  or  with  the  cost  spread  out  over 
2  to  4  years,  or  for  yearly  rental. 

The  plan  seems  to  offer  an  ideal  manner 
in  which  to  acquire  a  basic  film  library  at 
relatively  low  cost.  Send  for  details. 


SUMMER  STUDY  in 

EUROPE 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Enioy  in  congenial  company  •  stimulating 
vacation  full  of  new  ideas,  new  sights,  sounds 
and  people.  Earn  academic  or  in-service  credit 
in  Education,  Languages,  Literature,  Music, 
Art,  History,  Geography,  Sociology  under  dis* 
ctnguished  faculty  members  of  LI.S.  and  over¬ 
seas  colleges.  Visit  6,  8,  10  countries  at  a  cost 
that  makes  sens^^much  of  it  tax-deductible. 

ST  UIDy  AD  C  €  AD 

250  WEST  57th  ST..  NEW  YORK  19.  N.Y. 


I 


EUROPE 

W,'ll  th,  usual,  plus  Dublin  past  th. 
Iron  Curtain — Africa  to  Sw,clan.  A  diftarant 
trip— for  tha  younq  in  spirit  who  want  to  ba 
accompaniad  but  not  hardad  around. 

Also  shortar  trips.  S485 — SI340 
EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
255  Saquoia,  Box  5  Pasadana,  California 


Social  Studies:  Film  Associates  of  California, 
10521  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  25, 
Calif. 

Write  for  full  description  of  the  many 
fine  educational  films  available  from  this 
source. 

Science:  Moody  Institute  of  Science  I  1428 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  West  Los  Angeles  25, 
Calif. 

A  number  of  new  films  in  the  field  of 
science  have  been  released  by  this  organi¬ 
zation.  As  usual  these  films  produced  by 
the  Moody  Institute  meet  very  high  stand¬ 
ards  from  all  viewpoints.  They  should  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  school  film  li¬ 
brary. 

Social  Studies:  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Ed¬ 
ucation  Dept.  Box  36,  Newark,  N.J. 

Send  for  information  on  excellent  free 
films  suitable  for  upper  grades  in  social 
studies  and  current  events. 


Hear*  Now 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  ReHze 

principal,  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 

Mental  Health:  Mental  Health  Film  Board. 

267  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  I,  N.Y. 

Send  for  a  list  of  new  films  on  the  vital 
subject  of  “Mental  Health”. 

Social  Studies:  Tribune  Films,  Inc..  141  E.  44th 
St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  a  new  list  of  films  for  social 
study  classes  which  are  available  without 
charge. 

The  Way  We  Live:  United  World  Films,  Inc., 
1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  29.  N.Y. 

Six  20-minute  teaching  films  dealing  with 
“Making  a  Living  Around  the  World” 
have  been  released  by  United  World  Films. 
These  films  are  particularly  suited  to  the 
primary  grades  and  deal  with  trade,  farm¬ 
ing.  forestry  &  mining.  Write  for  full 
information. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Bookkeeping:  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
1345  W.  Diversy  Parkway.  Chicago  14,  III. 
A  revised  series  of  filmstrips  dealing  with 
the  fundamentals  of  “Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting.”  This  set  should  prove  highly 
valuable  to  all  students  in  business  courses. 
Write  for  free  preview. 

Social  Studies:  Curriculum  Materials  Corp., 
1319  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Write  for  list  and  special  price  of  filmstrips 
of  the  countries  of  the  Near  East  which 
are  so  prominent  in  the  news  ttxlay. 


Heyl  Quest  whatT  They’re  putting  eR  on 
the  read  up  to  the  schoell 


P  a  q  e  2  92 


NJEA  REVIEW 


I 

I 
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Dr.  Foster  Grossnickle  Named 
Professor  Emeritus  at  J.C.S.C. 

Dr.  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  mathematics  department, 
at  Jersey  City  State  College,  has  been 
named  professor  emeritus  of  math¬ 
ematics  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  anticipation  of  his  retirement 
next  month. 

Dr.  Grossnickle  joined  the  Jersey 
City  State  faculty  when  the  college 
first  op>ened  30  years  ago. 

He  is  recognized  nationally  as  one 
of  the  leaders  in  mathematics  educa¬ 
tion.  His  college  and  school  text¬ 
books  are  used  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"We  have  300  insfilufions  offering  courses 
to  prepare  school  administrators,  and  we 
need  about  800  school  administrators 
each  year." 

Martin  Essex,  AASA  president-elect, 
before  the  N.  J.  School 
Superintendents  Assn. 


Salaries  Weren't  That  High  .  .  . 

In  the  November  Review  and  in 
NJEA  Research  Bulletin  No. 
58-4,  the  top  teacher  salary  in  Mill¬ 
ville  was  reported  as  in  the  interval 
$7,000-7,099.  Subsequent  checking 
reveals  that  this  figure  is  actually  the 
salary  of  an  administrative  position 
and  should  not  have  been  reported 
in  the  NJEA  teacher  salary  survey. 

The  top  teacher  salary  for  Millville 
for  1958-59  is  in  the  interval  $6,100- 
6,199. 


New  Look  To  Summer  School 

(continued  from  page  269) 

their  children.  The  parents  are  further 
pleased  by  the  fact  that  the  enroll¬ 
ment  was  based  on  a  selective  process 
which  removed  any  possible  stigma 
which  might  have  been  attached  to 
summer  school  in  the  past.  Parents 
have  been  encouraged  to  visit  the 
school  and  out  of  the  conferences 
with  the  principal  and  teachers  have 
come  sound,  practical  ideas  for  im¬ 
proving  the  school's  service  to  the 
community. 

The  warm  welcome  accorded  the 
change  in  the  summer  session  augurs 
well  for  the  future  and  does  much  to 
strengthen  an  effective  school  pro¬ 
gram  for  many  boys  and  girls. 


When  teachers  leant  better  positions 
When  schools  leant  better  teachers 


TEACHER 

AGENCY 


Export  3  -3  3  3  7 

226  East  Hanover  Streot  -  Trenton  8,  N.  |. 

C.  Edward  McComttey,  Mgr. 

Member  National  Atiociaiion  of  Teachen’  Axenciet 


TEACHERS — Wc  have  officially  lilted  hundred!  of  splendid  poaitiona— Elementary — Secondary 
— Colleae.  Why  not  investiKate  these  thruuKh  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing 
teachers  over  thirty-three  years  under  the  same  management  gives  you  extiert  guidance — so 
important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future  so  important  to 
you  in  inexperienced  hands?" 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

F-'I  I  SHI)  SuccenoT  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  79th  Year 

20S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  National  Afioiialion  ol  Teathen’  Agentiei 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Member  National  Association  ol  Teachers'  Agencies  A  Superior  Agency  lor  Superior  People 

Esublishcd  18)) 


Teachers  Bureau  thos  ^  r  bryant 

1025  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Greulich 

WRITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

Member  Nationeil  Atiociaiion  of  Teachet*s  Agencies 

lixcelleHi  School  and  College  Positions  Listed  for  September 

From  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  New  Jertev.  New  York  —  41$t  Year 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  luniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  |uniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

" Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year. 

VC'rite  or  visit  us  n>  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid.” 

Kingsley  J  i>ersonat  Oisiitminating  Serrice  I.  F.  Mal'oiwy,  Jr.  | 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

m,.ShortParagrmphsl  Hundreds  of  beginners 
now  making  money  writing  short  paragraphs.  I 
tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and  how  to  sell; 
and  supply  list  of  editors  who  buy  from  be¬ 
ginners.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell,  right 
away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARRETT, 
Dept.  160B.74S4  N.  ClaHi  %U  CMcaco  2B.  Nl. 


SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Interetttinff  summer  positions  available  with 
creative  summer  youth  project.  Berkshire 
area.  S|>ecialists  in  many  fields:  Reading. 
HomemakinK.  Industrial  Arts.  Agriculture. 
S|>orts.  Dance.  Drama.  Photography.  Weav* 
ins*  Advanced  Arts«Crafts.  State  Ex|»erience. 
Box  1149g  Pittsfioldy  MostochuMttt 


RETIREMENT  IN  FLORIDA 


$10  down.  $10  monthly 
buys  your  homesite  in 
Central  Florida's  finest 
retirement  and  vacation 
community  in  the  high 
ridge  section  near  Se- 
bring.  On  84  square  mile 
Highlands  lake.  Free 
lakefront  community 
beaches  and  parks  lor 
exclusive  use  by  pur¬ 
chasers.  Churches,  shopping,  etc.  nearby.  V.  acre 
homesites  from  $$95.  full  price. 

Get  FREf  coler  brochures,  house  plans:  learn 
how  we  can  help  you  plan,  finance,  build  your 
low  cost,  tax-exempt  home.  Write  Florida  Realty 
Bureau,  Inc.,  Oept.  c-M  take  Placid.  Florida. 


RESORT  INN.  Lodge,  dining  room,  seven 
cottages.  Accommodates  fifty.  Ideal  for  pro¬ 
fessor,  teacher,  or  retired  couple  who  wish 
to  work  July-August  only.  Most  successfully 
operated  for  twenty  yc-ars  by  widow  whose 
death  necessitates  immediate  sale  at  greatly 
reduced  price  of  $30,000.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Green  Shutters,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine. 
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Editorial  Committee 

William  Pazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman  Red  Bank 
Grace  D.  Deinzer  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson  Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  Glassboro  State  College 

Walter  H.  Williams  Ocean  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 
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The  Conan t  Report 

Out  of  Dr.  Conant’s  report  on  "The  American  High 
School  Today”  L(X)k  Magazine  selected  seven  spe¬ 
cific  “recommendations.”  These  particular  items  may 
be  dangerous,  like  so  many  capsules,  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  no  substitute  for  a  careful  reading  of  the  whole 
repiort.  Even  the  whole  report  is  no  yardstick  against 
which  any  high  school  should  be  measured.  There  is 
interest,  however,  in  looking  at  the  Conantisms  in  the 
light  of  current  New  Jersey  practice  and  thinking. 

Among  the  Conant  propcisals,  according  to  Ltxik 
are: 


1.  Eliminate  email  high  schools 
with  fewer  than  100  in  the 
graduating  class  and  develop 
comprehensive  high  schools 
which  can  meet  students' 
varied  abilities  and  inter¬ 
ests.  Do  not  create  separ¬ 
ate  academic  and  vocational 
high  schools. 

2.  Counsel  students  to  plan 
their  high-school  programs 
on  an  individual  basis.  Do 
not  fit  students  into  rigid 
curriculums. 

3.  Require  all  students  to  take 
certain  courses  as  general 
education  for  citizenship. 
These  should  include  four 
years  of  English,  three  or 
four  years  of  social  studies 
including  two  of  history,  one 
year  of  mathematics  and 
one  year  of  science. 

4.  Place  all  students  in  their 
required  courses  in  class  sec¬ 
tions  according  to  their 
ability,  subject  by  subject. 


The  same  pupil  may  be  in  a 
fast  English  section  but  in 
a  middle  section  in  history. 
Such  divisions  should  be 
flexible  and  individual. 

5.  Enable  students  not  going 
on  to  college  to  elect  voca¬ 
tional  courses  of  direct  use 
in  their  communities.  Do 
not  separate  these  students 
from  others  taking  academic 
courses. 

6.  Encourage  the  top  15  per¬ 
cent  of  students  to  take 
more  challenging  academic 
courses,  including  four  years 
of  mathematics,  four  years 
of  one  foreign  language 
and  three  years  of  science,, 
in  addition  to  the  English 
and  social  studies  required 
of  all. 

7.  Give  special  attention  to  the 
highly  gifted  three  percent 
of  the  school  population  and 
to  pupils  whose  reading 
ability  is  particularly  low. 


1.  New  Jersey  has  traditionally  had  high  schools 
far  larger  than  the  national  average;  and  only  a  few 
New  Jersey  high  schools  would  have  less  than  100  in 
a  graduating  class.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some 
situations  where  a  small  high  school  is  defensible  and 
should  be  retained. 


2.  For  many  years  our  State  Department  has  been 

recommending  individual  counseling  and  flexible  sched-  I 
uling  for  planning  student  programs  and  has  strongly  I 
advised  a  full-time  guidance  counselor  for  every  300 
students.  Good  guidance  is  provided  in  many,  many  I 
New  Jersey  high  schools.  j 

3.  All  New  Jersey  high  schools  must  require  two  i 
years  of  U.  S.  history;  most  high  schools  require  every 
student  to  have  four  years  of  English,  some  mathema¬ 
tics  and  some  science. 

4.  A  high  school  must  be  relatively  large  to  provide 
scheduling  as  flexible  as  Dr.  Conant  suggests.  In  most 
high  schools,  however,  some  degree  of  ability  grouping 
develops  simply  from  the  normal  process  of  selection 
by  which  students  of  different  levels  of  ability  tend  to 
gravitate  into  different  courses. 

5.  New  Jersey  high  schools  are  showing  increasing 
interest  in  the  extension  of  vocational  opportunities; 
this  is  especially  evident  in  the  plans  for  new  high 
schcx)ls.  The  Conant  “recommendations”  touch  far  too 
lightly,  however,  on  the  shop,  home-making,  art,  and 
music  courses  which  are  neither  vocational  nor  yet  on 
Dr.  Conant’s  preferred  list  for  selected  students. 

6.  New  Jersey  high  schools  will  need  to  be  wary  of 
Dr.  Conant's  proposals  for  the  top  15  percent.  In  some 
New  Jersey  high  schools  as  many  as  60  or  70  percent 
of  the  student  body  would  have  the  ability  to  pursue 
the  vigorous  program  of  studies  he  suggests.  Almost 
all  New  Jersey  high  schools  offer  these  courses  for 
their  college-bound  students,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  fourth  year  of  a  foreign  language.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  Dr.  Conant  favors  “encourage¬ 
ment.”  not  “prescription,”  of  these  courses.  A  schedule 
of  five  major  courses  every  year,  high  school  experts 
pi>int  out.  would  leave  little  time  for  other  enriching 
areas,  while  four  years  of  one  foreign  language  might 
substantially  alter  the  pattern  of  two  years  of  Latin  and 
two  of  a  mcxlern  language. 

7.  Special  attention  to  the  extremes  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  spectrum  is  becoming  more  common  in  every 
New  Jersey  high  school.  How  far  we  can  go  in  giving 
such  individual  attention  depends  largely  on  financial 
support,  which  in  turn  affects  teaching  quality,  teach¬ 
ing  load,  supplementary  materials,  and  physical  fa¬ 
cilities.  It  is  easy  to  add  a  course  or  a  credit,  far 
harder  to  add  special  attention  and  extra  concern 
within  an  existing  framework.  Dr.  Conant’s  added 
voice  to  this  point  will  be  most  useful  in  strengthening 
many  existing  high  school  programs. 

Federal  School  Support 

The  National  Education  Association  is  marshalling 
all  its  strength  this  year  behind  a  real  federal  school 
support  program.  The  Murray-Metcalf  bills,  listed  as 
S  2  and  HR  22,  went  into  the  Congressional  hopper 
the  day  the  86th  Congress  organized. 

Here  is  a  bill  worth  fighting  for.  New  Jersey  is  in 
a  key  position  to  help  its  passage.  Our  State’s  past 
record  on  federal  school  suppxirt  is  excellent.  Most 
New  Jersey  Congressmen  have  supported  it;  and  teach¬ 
ers  and  friends  of  education  have  supported  them  in 
doing  so.  Let’s  keep  that  record  good,  especially  this 
year  when  New  Jersey  matters  very  much  indeed. 
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9  Number  number  Q 

3  +  ’^  SOS 


Notice 
how  this  page 
from  Grade  3, 
introducing 
multiplication, 
could  be 
presented 
to  a  class! 

I  Many  such 
\  teaching 
I  suggestions 
I  can  be 

\  found  in  the 
\  Teacher’s 
\  Editions. 


Twelve  soup  cots!  I  only  see  3  ^ 
cols.  Where  ore  the  other  9  cots 
Mory  thinks  she  hos^  __  ^ 


LI  \ 

In  the  3  boaes  ) _ 

,not  oper*ed.^  ^ 


Joe,  Jim,  ond  Alicel  You  put  your  woy 
of  finding  the  onswer  on  the  boord  . 


You  get  challenging  lessons 
like  this  ...for  more  success¬ 
ful  arithmetic  teaching . . .  in 

EXPLORING 
ARITHMETIC 

Grades  1  and  2,  text-wark- 
books,  by  Herbert  F.  Spitzer 
and  Martha  Norman 

Grades  3  through  8,  cloth- 
bound  texts,  by  Jesse  Os¬ 
born,  Adeline  Riefling,  and 
Herbert  F.  Spitzer 
Teacher's  Editions  (Grades  1-8)  and  workbooks  (Grades  3-8) 

Now  you  can  help  your  pupils  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  reasons 
behind  arithmetic  concepts  and  steps.  EXPLORING  ARITHMETIC 
helps  you  teach  arithmetic  by  enabling  boys  and  girls  to  actively  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  learning.  Arithmetic  becomes  more  interesting  . . .  and  has 
immediate  and  real  meaning  for  boys  and  girls. 

EXPLORING  ARITHMETIC  follows  through  with  ample  practice 
In  computation  and  word  problems  to  clinch  understanding.  This  helps 
youngsters  maintain  their  skills  and  use  them  in  the  extensive  problem¬ 
solving  program.  There  is  a  spiral  reteaching  program,  thorough  testing, 
and  ample  enrichment  opportunities.  Write  for  a  complete  brief. 
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WEBSTER  Y  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1808  Washington  Avantia  •  St.  Louia  3,  Missouri 
YOUR  NEW  JERSEY  REPRESENTATIVE: 

Ben  R.  Runkle  *  320  Claremont  Ave.  •  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


Ouustton  2  toys:  How  do  you  think 
Mory  found  out  how  many  in  oil? 


tho  probobly  ^ 
just  thought  j  ^  y 


\^^^ual  1 2. 


Now,  whot  ore  the  number 
questions  for  exercise  3? 


Whot  do  we  \. 
coll  o  number 
question  like, 
“How  many  ore 
four  3’s?”  Find 
where  it  tells  you 
V  in  your  book,  i 


They  ore  called 
muhiplicotion 
number  questions! 


SINGER  publications  keep 
pace  with  the  times 


ENJOYING 
ENGLISH  I 


New  Books  for  Grades  4-5-6  in  the 

SINGER  SCIENCE  SERIES  Pre-Primer-9 


New  Books  for  Grades  7-8  in  the 

ENJOYING  ENGLISH  SERIES  Grades  3-12 


New  Books  for  Grades  7-8  in  the 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  SERIES  Grades  3-12 


SINGER  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  Primer  through  3,  present  a  color¬ 
ful  all-new  program  teaching  desirable  attitudes  and  skills  to 
primary  children. 


THE  MALLORY  MATHEMATICS  SERIES  is  made  up  of  ten 
books  for  high  schools,  from  the  low  average  to  the  accelerated 
mathematics  program. 


WALT  DISNEY  TRUE-LIFE  ADVENTURES  are  authentic 
adaptations  of  the  true-life  adventures  of  screen  and  television. 
Six  fascinating  books  for  intermediate  grades. 


The  L.W.  Singer  Company,  Inc. 

249-259  W.  ERIE  BLVD.,  DEPT.  8E.  SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK 


Represented  by:  T.  K.  ELLIS,  no  WOODSIDE  AVENUE,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

CONARD  LANKEWICH,  BOX  1  372,  SPARTA,  N.  J. 


